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INTRODUCTION 


From reading descriptions of the War of 1812, C. P. Lucas’ 
classical history of it above all, one gets the impression of a 
confused and rather purposeless conflict. Great Britain cer- 
tainly fought it unwillingly. Throughout the war, a principal 
aim of the British government was to stop or limit the fighting, 
or at least to arrest it temporarily even if by doing so strategic 
advantages were occasionally forsaken. The ultimate Ameri- 
can aim — to cement the independence won some 25 years 
earlier by eliminating finally the threat of colonialism on the 
North American continent — was reasonable enough. Some 
new states which have gained their freedom in recent years 
have been attempting to do very much the same. But the 
Americans went about it halfheartedly and clumsily, and they 
never took advantage of the popular forces which that grand 
design, had it been clearly revealed, might have brought to 


the surface. 
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So, the war became very much like a contest between a 
powerfully built boxer swinging wildly and hitting mostly 
air, and a nimbler one, content to duck or parry blows and 
keep his adversary off balance. After a good deal of chasing 
around the rink, and to the booing of the gallery, such a fight 
might end in a draw. The British-American war did end that 
way, after almost three years of just such inconclusive 
tussling. 

If anybody won, it was Canada, a state not yet born, and 
thus not a party to the conflict. It can be said with some justice 
that the Canadians earned their independence in the War of 
1812. The chasm that divided French and English Canadians 
was bridged in the face of a common, external danger. The 
inhabitants of Upper Canada changed during the war, and 
as a result of the war, into proud citizens with a strong local 
patriotism, from what they had been before, refugees from 
the United States, or casual settlers who had wandered across 
the border. It may have been fortuitous that in the region over 
which the war was principally fought, a region which suffered 
terribly — Upper Canada South of York —, there lived so 
many of the United Empire Loyalists who had the best of 
motivation to fight hard. With few exceptions, though, the 
other settlers did equally as well. As has so often happened, 
here again a nation was born in blood and iron. 

Even on the operational level it was an unusual war. The 
“armies” engaged in any one campaign were small, a few 
thousand men at best; they had to be because of the appalling 
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difficulties of supply. In the immense expanses of the country 
nothing even resembling a front line could be established once 
the two short river barriers of the Niagara and the Detroit 
were crossed. In a way, it was a struggle for a few clearings 
in the primeval forest, very much like a desert war for the 
possession of the odd oasis. The whole took place in a demoniac 
environment created by the presence in the ranks on both sides 
(but mostly on the British) of the Indians. The fear of falling 
into Indian hands affected command decisions as much as it 
influenced the behaviour of individuals. It imbued the Ameri- 
cans with a hatred of the Indians which coloured their policy 
toward them during all of the nineteenth century. 

Because it was such a strange war, the historiographer’s 
epic sweep had never done it justice; it has often been pictured 
more graphically in the accounts, fortunately fairly numerous, 
of participants in its scattered actions. Quite a few of these 
narratives are of high interest. There is a serious problem of 
selection, and the reader may well ask why the three accounts 
contained in this book were chosen rather than some others. 
Here, clearly, is a case where the Editor will do well to bare 
his soul. 

The story of Shadrach Byfield could have been told by any 
one of those humble, patient, iron-hard British regulars who 
more than made up in discipline, training and bravery for 
their lack of numbers. The modern reader may think Byfield 
and his like bovine. They were nothing of the kind. Rather 
were they men whose simple faith caused them to accept with- 
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out complaint, even with good humour, the lowly station in 
life in which it had pleased God to place them; and whose self- 
respect and pride in the uniform they were wearing made 
them face danger with serenity. They had little for which to 
be grateful to their country. They were treated shabbily — 
Byfield recounts how shabbily — for what they did for it. Yet, 
the overwhelming majority of them never flinched, never 
wearied in their devotion to duty. 

Byfield was illiterate, and probably remained so until his 
death — his memoirs he dictated (to his employer) 25 years 
after the war —, but he was exceptionally observant, he had 
natural wit, and he was clearly blessed with a prodigious 
memory. Only once in a longish narrative does he confound 
the sequence of events. He probably never saw a map in his 
campaigning days, and could not have read it if he had seen 
one. Place names stuck in his memory the way he heard them 
pronounced; no wonder that they are spelled in his little book 
in the most unorthodox fashion. On the other hand, the author 
retained after all those years a surprisingly clear mental 
picture of the terrain over which he had fought. There is no 
trouble at all following him on the marches and counter- 
marches of the British army. 

The Byfield narrative has the further merit of covering 
most of the war. Placed first in this book, it thus helps the 
reader to remember what he knows about the course of opera- 
tions, and perhaps to round out his knowledge. He is led 
through the whole of the Western campaign, from the capture 
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of Detroit, in August 1812, through the battle of the Au 
Raisin river (Frenchtown) — the author was wounded there, 
in the neck and shoulder —, through the sieges of Ft. Meigs 
and Ft. Stephenson, to the destruction of General Procter’s 
force at Moraviantown. There follows the most dramatic part 
of the narrative, the author’s escape from what would have 
otherwise been certain captivity by an adventurous march 
through the forests to Burlington Heights, where the British 
were making a stand again. Then came the reconquest of the 
Peninsula, the taking of Fort Niagara, and the bloody battle 
of Lundy’s Lane. Shortly thereafter, on August 8rd, 1814, in 
front of Black Rock, Shadrach Byfield was incapacitated by 
a ball that struck him in the left forearm. By then, he had been 
in action, almost continuously in the front line, for two full 
years. 

If there is anything that stands out in Byfield’s account, 
it is the incredible hardihood of the soldier of those days, The 
author remained in the line with a musket ball lodged in his 
neck. Immediately after his arm was amputated below the 
elbow — without anaesthetics, of course, which were not yet 
known, then — , he found the strength to go up and take to 
task a hospital orderly who wanted to throw the severed limb 
onto a garbage dump instead of giving it a decent burial. They 
certainly were tough as nails, and real fighting men, those 
soldiers of 150 years ago. 

The identity of the author of the second narrative, P. Finan, 
is something of a mystery. In 1825, as a young man, he made a 
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voyage from Northern Ireland, where he then lived, to Quebec. 
Three years later, he published a discursive and rather 
vacuous account of that uneventful journey, an account which 
it would not be worth reading today if it did not contain some 
highly interesting recollections of the War of 1812, which the 
author had had an opportunity to observe at very close quar- 
ters. Judging by Finan’s account of his adventures, he must 
have been at that time a mischievous, gay and enterprising 
boy of at least 12, but probably a little older, who with his 
family followed his father during some months of campaign- 
ing, from the Fall of 1812 to late Spring of 18138. 

The question is: Who was Finan Sr.? The narrative leaves 
no doubt that he was a regimental officer attached to the staff, 
most probably on quartermaster duties. There are strong 
indications, again from the younger Finan’s story, that his 
father’s unit was the 8th of Foot (the King’s Liverpool Regi- 
ment). The trouble is that there is no Finan on the lists of the 
British Army who would fit the description, and no Finan at 
all on those of the Canadian militia. 

The only officer of that name to serve in the British Army 
in 1812/13 was one Rodger Finan, who was gazetted lieutenant 
in the 59th of Foot (the 2nd Nottinghamshire Regiment), to 
date October 10th, 1807. The 59th was not in North America, 
but this would not preclude one of its officers to have got there 
on some general’s personal staff. It is, however, most unlikely, 
under the conditions of service that prevailed, then, even more 
than it would be now, that a lieutenant of comparatively recent 
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Seniority would have had an almost grown-up family. The 
situation is made, if anything, more puzzling by the author’s 
reference, at one point, to “our farm in Lower Canada”, for 
there was definitely no Finan among the officers of the 
Canadian units. 

There are, of course, a number of plausible explanations: 
The author may have been the son from a previous marriage 
of his mother and his father’s name may not have been Finan, 
at all; he may have used a pen name (this is unlikely, as he 
says in the introduction that he wrote his book at the urging 
of friends, and the original has all the earmarks of a private 
printing) ; he may not have been a “‘gentleman’s son” and may 
have wished to conceal that fact in a period when being one 
meant so much. 

What matters is that the story is without any doubt authen- 
tic. Young Finan was in Montreal when some of the Americans 
who surrendered with Hull at Detroit were brought there; 
he sailed up the St. Lawrence to Kingston, and fell into the 
ambush somewhere below Preston, which he so vividly de- 
scribes; he was at York when that capital of Upper Canada 
was captured, on April 27th, 1818; and he took part in the 
painful retreat of the remnants of the British force to King- 
ston. The story of that last incident, of the two weeks spent 
slogging along on a track made bottomless by the spring rains, 
often without enough food and with only the most rudimentary 
shelter for the night, is the best-told part of the Finan 
narrative. 
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Finan’s recollections required a good deal of editing — 
editing-out would perhaps be the more correct description — to 
make them palatable to the modern reader. While Shadrach 
Byfield’s and Elias Darnell’s stories are reproduced here almost 
in toto, Finan’s is only so far as it is descriptive. Omitted are 
the long passages of trite philosophizing in which the author 
indulges on every possible and impossible occasion. The engag- 
ing story of the teen-age boy — who, if one is to judge from 
what he wrote, grew up to be something of a bore in his 
twenties — is, however, retained unexpurgated. It offers 
many interesting glimpses of what life was like just behind 
the battle line, in the cumbersome, always deficient baggage 
train of an early-XIXth-century army. It also shows, often 
in amusing fashion, that in those days the “‘officers’ ladies, 
N.C.O.s’ wives, and private soldiers’ women” were not sissies. 
Below those ruffles on their voluminous dresses beat stout 
hearts. Camp followers they were, but certainly no burden to 
their men. 

After following the war with the light company of an in- 
fantry regiment (Byfield) and with the baggage train 
(Finan) on the British side, a look at the ‘“‘other side of the 
hill” seemed indispensable to round out the picture. The third 
narrative in this volume, Elias Darnell’s, who was a Kentucky 
volunteer, goes far toward answering the question why the 
Americans did not win the war, which in the beginning they 
were confident of winning, and which by all odds they should 
have won, hands down. Darnell fought in the ranks of a state 
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militia of which Henry Clay had said that it alone would be 
enough to place Upper Canada and Montreal at the feet of 
Congress. It was in this spirit that the valiant Kentuckians 
took up arms in July 1812. In less than six months they were 
utterly demoralized and consequently decisively defeated by 
a concatenation of circumstances, among which the actual 
operations of the British were only a minor one. 

Amateurish, often outright bad, leadership and exaggerated 
fear of the Indians had a much greater influence on the Ameri- 
can fortunes of war, the former in most of the actions fought 
on land throughout the conflict, the latter at any rate until 
Tecumseh’s death in the battle of Moraviantown. This speaks 
from every page of the Darnell narrative. It showed in the 
futile and noxious detachments of forces to “relieve” outposts 
in front of which some Indians had been howling their war 
cries; in the wild-goose chases after Indian bands; in the 
jumpiness which led to wanton shooting,including firing at 
own sentries; in the frequent cases of unwarranted inactivity 
and then again of precipitate moves, for neither of which there 
was any good strategic reason. 

Darnell’s regiment which, judging by the account, must 
have been a splendid outfit when it set out from Georgetown, 
Kentucky, belonged to the force under General Winchester. It 
was ruined in the three months it spent, in autumn rains and 
winter colds, and on half-rations, at Ft. Defiance (Ft. Win- 
chester) on the Miami river. Why General Harrison, who was 


in chief command, kept it there is as difficult to understand as 
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why he then sent the exhausted troops forward, to Lake Erie, 
in the depth of a cruel winter. By that time the Kentuckians 
had lost heart — “all hopes of obtaining any conquest’, Darnell 
writes, “was entirely abandoned”. Even so, they fought well 
when the end came, at the Au Raisin river, and they bitterly 
resented Winchester’s decision to surrender (which was again 
largely prompted by the fear of wholesale massacre by the 
Indians). 

The Darnell narrative is the best-written of the three in this 
book, In all its simplicity, it has an epic quality as it pursues 
the theme from the glorious beginning, through doubt and 
dejection, to the final tragedy. As in Byfield’s account, the 
hero of the story is the long-suffering common soldier, who 
was as staunch, if perhaps generally not as well disciplined or 
trained, on the American as on the British side, He would 
have deserved the leadership which a Brock or a Drummond 
gave to his opponent. 

The Editor can but hope that the readers of this book will 
approve of his choices; and that they will be edified — and at 
times perhaps amused — by these three simple eyewitnesses’ 
accounts of the great fratricidal struggle, which for Great 
Britian was but a side show, for the United States a wasted 
effort without bad consequences, but for nascent Canada a 
war for survival. 


Toronto, November 1963 John Gellner 
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A GOMMON SOLDIER’S ACCOUNT 


Shadrach Byfield, a private in the 41st Foot, fights humbly, 


patiently and bravely, from Detroit to Lundy’s Lane. 


I was born at Woolley , near Bradford, in the county of Wilts, 
on the 16th day of September, in the year 1789, the day on 
which His Majesty King George the Third came from Longleat 
to Trowbridge. I entered the Militia service in the year 1807. 
My mother on hearing I was enlisted (and having two sons 
before in the army) was so affected, that on the evening of the 
same day she fell in a fit and never spoke after, and I was 
obliged to march off the next morning; she expired on the 
third day after. Our route was for Newcastle upon Tyne, 
where I joined the Wiltshire regiment of Militia, 


After I had learned my discipline, the regiment marched to 
Norman Cross, to do duty over French prisoners. Those of us 
who were not perfect in our duty were detached to Petersburgh 
for improvement; myself with others were soon returned to the 
prison, being considered fit for duty. Our next route was for 
Ipswich (Suffolk); I then got a furlough to go home to see 
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my friends. After returning to my regiment, an order was 
given for volunteering to the line; a considerable number 
volunteered to the 41st foot, and having a brother in that 
corps, I was one of the number. The volunteers soon marched 
for Portsmouth, and from thence to the Isle of Wight, in May 
1809, embarked on board the Robert transport, and sailed for 
Quebec; we had a good passage, and arrived in about nine 
or ten weeks. While at anchor off Quebec, we received orders 
to take boats and go up the river St. Lawrence; a few miles up 
the river, an aide de camp from the beach communicated 
counter-orders, and we returned to Quebec and occupied 
Jesuit’s barracks. After having been there some time, a ser- 
geant came into the barrack room, and asked if there was a 
lad who wished to be a groom to the quartermaster-general. 
I replied that I would go. Having dressed myself, the sergeant 
took me to the quartermaster-general, who asked me if I under- 
stood looking after horses, I said I did not, but that I was 
willing to learn. He replied, ‘‘You are the lad, I do not want 
one that knows too much,” he appeared to take an interest in 
me, as he used to come himself and instruct me in cleaning the 
horses, &c., and ordered me to Lower Town, to be measured 
for two suits of clothes; in the winter he went to Montreal, 
and took me with him, and understanding that I had a 
brother in the 41st, asked me if I should like to see him, 
as the regiment was expected at Montreal; he gave me 
leave to wait his arrival, after which I was to return to 
Quebec without him, as he was going into the States for a 
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short time. While in company with my brother, Colonel Proc- 
ter enquired who I was, I being dressed in coloured clothes, 
he was told that I was one of the volunteers come out to join 
the regiment; he ordered me into the barracks, where I re- 
ceived a suit of regimentals and was ordered into the ranks. 
I felt very much hurt, being taken away from my master with- 
out his knowledge. When he returned from the States to 
Montreal, and finding that I was not gone to Quebec, he sent 
to the barracks for me. I waited on him, and he asked me why 
I had not returned to Quebec; I told him the reason, and asked 
him if he would wait on the colonel to get me leave to go with 
him, he said he should not humble to the colonel, but the clothes 
and the money he gave me I was to keep. I was then put into 
the same company my brother was in (Captain Crowder’s). I 
had not joined the company long, when my captain asked me 
if I was a scholar, and when I told him I was not, he wished 
me to go to school and said that he would make a non-commis- 
sioned officer of me; which offer I refused, being young and 
foolish. Some time after this I was picked out for the light 
infantry company (Captain Muir’s). Soon after, the flank 
companies received orders to go to Quebec, to form light and 
heavy brigades, where I had the pleasure of seeing my old 
master, who treated me very kindly; the brigade was broken 
up and we returned to Montreal. After lying there about a 
year and a half, we received a route for Fort George; while 
here, several incidents happened in which my life was wonder- 


fully preserved. One day, while standing on the quay, a ser- 
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geant who was ordered to York, on command, when going on 
board, his sword fell from its scabbard into the water. I heard 
him lamenting about it very much, and being a good swimmer 
I undressed, went into the water and dived for it, found it and 
brought it up; the sergeant was very thankful and offered me 
anything I would accept; but this act produced a fit of illness 
(I being under water a considerable time), it affected my 
head. Soon after my recovery, as we were on a fishing party 
I was employed in holding one end of the net, and with the 
violence of the wind and the waves I was pulled into the water 
from the ice on which I was standing, and came in contact 
with the boat, and was almost squeezed to death between the 
boat and the ice. I was pulled into the boat and carried to the 
barracks very much bruised, but no bones were broken. Soon 
after this, we heard that war was proclaimed between England 
and America. 


One Sunday morning, being on sentry on the bank of the 
river St. Lawrence*, I saw a boat drifting down the river 
without any person in it; a party of men was warned to go 
and bring in the boat. While the men were out, the Americans 
fired on them, which was the first shot I saw fired in anger. 
On their return, General Brock being informed of the trans- 
action, ordered them out immediately to bring in the boat, and 
said if they fired again he would open the batteries upon them; 


*The Niagara river, Fort George being about one mile upstream from 
today’s Niagara on the Lake. — ED. 
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they went out and brought her in without any further firing. 
The general immediately gave orders for a large bank to be 
thrown up in front of the American fort, to preserve the town; 
every man went to work immediately, the general staying with 
us all night. As the flank companies did the duty at the govern- 
ment house, I was amongst them. Our general was very much 
beloved; he used to come out and talk very familiarly with us. 
After fortifying the town, we understood that the Americans 
had crossed the river from Detroit to Sandwich; to which 
place we were ordered to march. We proceeded to Oxford, and 
collected as many volunteers as we could, and from thence to 
Long Point, where General Brock met us with reinforcements. 
We then went on to Maldon.* The general there gave orders 
for every man that was fit for duty to march for Sandwich, 
and we left Maldon under his command. The Americans had 
erected works at Sandwich, but hearing that we were advanc- 
ing, they burnt and destroyed them, and returned over to 
Detroit. When we arrived at Sandwich, the general gave 
orders to build batteries opposite the town and fort of Detroit. 
When the works were completed, which was on Sunday morn- 
ing, August 16th, 1812, orders were given for the batteries to 
be opened, and about five hundred of the troops, besides a few 
Indians** and volunteers, were ordered to cross the river, in 
boats, below Sandwich; our general was with us. The Ameri- 
cans opened their batteries upon us; we made our landing 
*Fort Malden at Amherstburg. — ED. 


**There were, in fact, about 600 Indians, under Tecumseh himself - ED. 
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good, and marched towards the town. When we entered the 
field in front of the American fort, we were marched rank 
and file and halted; the enemy at the same time marched out 
of the fort, and formed in three colums; after a short time 
they returned into the fort again. Our general gave orders 
that all the spare jackets were to be given to the volunteers, and 
extended the lines as far as possible. After awhile an officer 
came from the fort with a flag of truce; General Brock came 
up to meet the flag of truce, with his attendants to the advance. 
I was on the advance with the general at the time, and from 
what we could hear, the officer wanted three days’ cessation; 
to which the general replied, that if they did not yield in three 
hours, he would blow up every one of them. The officer went 
back with this message, and returned very soon with authority 
to surrender the fort; the enemy, shortly after, marched out 
of the fort and laid down their arms, and we marched in, There 
was a party warned (of which I was one) to go through the 
fort, to see if any of the enemy were remaining in it; when I 
saw three American officers lying dead. One of the men told 
me that one of these officers said, before night he would wash 
his hands in British blood. We found two or three of the enemy 
remaining in the officers’ apartments, they were about to de- 
stroy the colours of the 4th American regiment, but we took 
the colours from them; entering another room, I saw several 
men and ordered them out. Whilst walking along, I slipped 
and nearly fell, one of the men said, “‘My dear man, that is the 
brains of a man killed with one of your shots.” After we had 
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got possession and the prisoners were sent off, our general who 
was about to leave us assembled the troops and thanked them 
for their gallantry, saying that it would be a feather in our 
caps as long as we lived. Orders were then given to fire off 
the Americans’ arms. After discharging many of them, we 
were obliged to leave off and draw the charges, as they were 
so heavily loaded, some with a musket ball and nine buck shots. 
But notwithstanding I thus shared in the dangers of this 
capture, I have received no share of the prize money; two dif- 
ferent payments have been made for Detroit, amounting to 
several pounds each man, but I have received neither; owing 
to the neglect of the clerk, or some other cause, my name was 
omitted from being inserted in the prize list. 


After this, news was received that the Indians had sur- 
rounded an American fort. About 200 of us, under the com- 
mand of Captain Muir, were ordered to march towards the 
Mawme* Rapids. We encamped for several days; we then 
received orders to march to Fort Defiance. Part of us marched 
through the woods, the others, with the ammunition and pro- 
visions, went up the Mawme river in boats. We halted one 
night, the next morning crossed the river; and marched on 
through the woods until we came to a large open space where 
we encamped. In the evening, Lieutenant Barnett came to us, 
and asked us for some provisions, as he had tasted none all 
the day. We being scarce, my comrade asked me what he was 


*The Maumee, or Miami river in northern Ohio. — ED. 
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to do, I told him to give him some, as he was a gentleman and 
a soldier. 


In the night we were alarmed by an Indian whoop; every 
man was instantly ordered to stand to his arms. In a short 
time, six Indians and an interpreter entered the camp, who 
informed the captain that they had been out as spies, and in 
the evening, whilst passing through the woods, they saw a 
light and made toward it. On arriving near, they discovered 
five Americans surrounding a fire; they drew near, and when 
the Americans saw them, they ran to their arms, They (the 
Indians) ordered them to give up immediately. One of the 
Americans, who was an officer, asked them if they had any 
British soldiers in camp. They replied, ‘‘No.”’ He then said, 
“We will not go with you, but you shall come with us.” The 
Indians immediately surrounded them and took them pri- 
soners. While marching them, the officer was heard by the 
interpreter to say to the men, ‘Kill four of the Indians, and 
make your escape,” upon which the interpreter ordered the 
Indians to kill four of the Americans, which they did; the 
officer endeavouring to escape, the interpreter shot him whilst 
running. To convince our captain that what they related was 
true, they pulled from their girdle the five scalps, the officer’s 
ears, and a silver-mounted dagger. We were then ordered to 
lie upon our arms, and in the morning we returned to Fort 
Defiance, crossed the river, and encamped. 
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The next morning we heard an Indian whoop. Soon after, 
the Indians brought in an American prisoner. The captain 
asked the prisoner who he was and how he was taken. He said 
he was a quartermaster-sergeant of an American regiment, 
and was out hunting for honey. The captain then asked him 
how many men they had in camp and how far they were off. 
He replied, about 9000, and that they intended to encamp there 
to-night, but that it was doubtful, as they had to cut the road 
through the wood for the cannon. Captain Muir then said to 
Captain Elliott (commanding the Indians) we had better re- 
treat as quickly as possible. Captain Elliott replied, he would 
rather an attempt might be made to cut off their advance. Our 
captain answered, “If we are exposed to one volley, I shall lose 
all my men, therefore, I think is adviseable to retreat,” to 
which Captain Elliott agreed. We then lightened the boats by 
throwing the shot overboard, and retreated to Maldon. 


After this, we were again sent to the Mawme Rapids, with 
two gun-boats and 11 or 12 pieces of ordnance, and landed ab- 
out one mile and a half before we came to Fort Maggs,* on the 
opposite shore. We then moved to nearly opposite the American 
fort and began to erect batteries. Our preparations were soon 
discovered by the enemy, and they endeavoured to annoy us 
by opening their batteries upon us, but we persevered until we 
had completed the works, with little or no loss, and then we 
returned the fire. We had a proof that our guns were doing 
*Fort Meigs, named after Governor Meigs of Ohio. — ED. 
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execution, for one of our officers, with his glass, saw a man 
employed upon a building in the fort, he supposed he was 
covering their magazine with turf; this officer pointed out the 
man to one of our gunners, who took an elevation and dis- 
charged the gun; the officer saw the man fall from the 
building. 


Sergeant Smith and six of the light company (I being one of 
the number) were ordered to dig a place, for to lay a mortar 
in front of the American fort. The work being nearly com- 
pleted, Sergeant Smith ordered me to go to the other battery, 
and let the artillery officer know that the work was ready for 
the platform; and as I came up from the work, I looked to- 
wards the fort and saw a smoke ascend, and then fell to the 
ground; when a ball passed over me and struck into the earth. 
I then went and gave the officer the orders that Sergeant 
Smith sent me with. 


A few days after this, the grenadiers and light infantry 
were ordered back to the camp, and from thence crossed the 
river with a six-pounder and an howitzer, landed, and in the 
evening marched to within three or four hundred yards of the 
fort, and occupied a ravine where the enemy’s guns could not 
bear upon us, and by the morning we made platforms for the 
gun and howitzer and commenced a fire upon the fort. Here 
we remained some days, and at night sentries were posted in 
the woods, about 30 or 40 yards from the fort. 
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While lying in the ravine one day, I went up to look round, 
when a ball came near my head and struck a tree; I then looked 
round and saw an artillery man shaving his comrade, the ball 
rebounded from the tree and struck the man that was shaved 
in his head. He died in the evening of the same day, and left 
a wife and three children to mourn his melancholy fate, 


One night, as I was on sentry, I heard a person coming 
through the wood. He accosted me, and gave me to understand 
that the Americans were coming down on the other side of the 
river. 


When I went off sentry, I acquainted the captain whith 
what the Indian had said, who treated it very lightly; but a- 
bout ten o’clock the next morning, we heard a great noise and 
firing from the other side of the river; on looking towards 
our batteries we were surprised to see our colours down; 1300 
of the enemy’s troops had come down and got possession of the 
batteries, with all the ordnance &c. We then received orders 
to recross the river, and I and one of my comrades had orders 
to take a box of ammunition and throw it into a creek to pre- 
vent its coming into the hands of the enemy. By the time we 
had done this, the enemy had marched out of the fort, when my 
comrade said to me, ‘“We can stop here, we have no need to go 
back to the fight”, but I replied, ““ What! see your comrades 
fighting, and not go back to help them; if you don’t go back, 
I will shoot you.” I hastened back, but cannot tell how he acted. 
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When I joined them, they were rallying for the charge. We 
charged them close under the fort, but were obliged to retreat 
because of their great guns, and were ordered to make the best 
of our way to the boats, to cross the river. Several of the officers 
and men were taken prisoners. After crossing the river, we 
had orders to march towards the batteries as quickly as pos- 
sible. When advanced about half a mile, we met a party of our 
men, with a considerable number of the Americans (prisoners) 
and were informed, that, on news being received at the camp 
that the enemy had taken possession of the batteries, the whole 
force were ordered under arms and marched for the batteries. 
Sergeant-major Keynes with 12 men advanced in front, and 
when they came in sight of the enemy, they commenced firing. 
The sergeant-major was soon wounded in one of his arms, and 
lost several of his men, but that did not stop them, they were 
bold and courageous. The main force was not far behind, and 
very soon the fight became general and continued for about 
twenty minutes, when the Americans surrendered, but some 
of them escaped to the woods. 


We passed our men and the prisoners and came to the bat- 
teries. The light infantry and a party of Indians received 
orders to go through the woods, in search of those who had 
escaped, I witnessed several affecting scenes in this pursuit. I 
saw one of our men and one of the enemy lying dead near to- 
gether. I saw another of the enemy, that the Indians had met 
with and scalped, lying in a miserable plight and begging for 
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water; and while covering over his head with boughs, to screen 
it from the heat of the sun, a party of the Indians came up and 
found fault with us for shewing any lenity to the dying man; 
and one of them instantly dispatched him with his tomahawk. 
We took several prisoners in the woods, and marched them to 
the camp. In this affair, a considerable number on both sides 
were killed and wounded. The prisoners being secured, and 
the detached men being come in, the Indians who had lost many 
of their companions began to manifest a disposition to be re- 
venged on the prisoners, and actually fired amongst them, and 
killed one of our men who opposed them in their cruel inten- 
tions. Our officers interfered, and prevailed upon Captain 
Elliott and some of their chiefs to put a stop to their cruel 
proceedings. 


The prisoners were then put on board the boats for safety, 
and put out into the stream. The flank companies were then 
ordered back to the batteries, where we encamped. The same 
evening we heard that the American general had agreed to 
surrender Fort Maggs; and the next morning we were ordered 
back to the camp; and from thence we crossed the river, with 
a flag of truce, under the command of General Procter. Gener- 
al Harris* came from the fort, with his attendants, and met our 
general on the beach, who told him he was come to receive the 
fort, according to his proposal. The American general said he 


*General W. H. Harrison, who became the 9th President of the United 
States. — ED. 
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should not surrender; General Procter replied, ““What! not ful- 
fil your own agreement, that would be a violation of the 
honours of war,” or words to that effect. He said he should not 
give up, for he knew his (General Procter’s) strength was far 
less than his own; and further, that he knew his strength, as 
well as he himself did. He was willing to exchange prisoners, 
and when that was effected, if they were not away in two 
hours, he would open his batteries upon them. It was thought 
that the American general gained his information respecting 
our strength from four men (volunteers) who deserted from 
us the preceeding night. We exchanged prisoners, and re- 
crossed the river. We then embarked the ordnance, &c., went 
on board the boats with the remaining prisoners, and sailed 
for Maldon. The enemy opened their guns upon us from the 
fort, but we were nearly clear of them and sustained no loss. 
When we arrived at Maldon, we were employed, when off 
duty, under the direction of engineers, in strengthening and 
throwing up works. While here,one day, when on duty, a sen- 
tinel was wanted on board a vessel, and I was sent. (I relate 
this circumstance, to shew something of the cruelty of the 
native Indians, when they have it in their power). When I got 
on board the vessel, a person came from below and was put 
in my charge; as we were walking on the deck, I entered into 
conversation with him; and as near as I can recollect, he re- 
lated the following sad tale to me. I thought it deserved credit, 
for his feelings were much excited and the tears flowed freely 
and plentifully. He said he had a small fortified place, where 
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he and others defended their property; if I remember right, he 
said they were traders, — 


“A party of Indians surrounded our place, and told us that 
the British troops were near, and would undoubtedly destroy 
us and take away our property; but if we would admit them, 
they would protect us and our property. Thinking that this 
reinforcement would be the means of preserving myself, my 
family, and my property, I consented, and gave them posses- 
sion; when they began the work of destruction. They first 
killed my associates, and then cruelly murdered my children. 
Not satisfied with this, they took my wife, who was in a for- 
ward state of pregnancy, and murdered her before my face; 
they then ripped her up, and exposed the unborn infant, after 
which they took me off, a prisoner.” 


This was a very affecting relation; for hard and unfeeling 
as I then was, I could not help shedding tears on hearing it, 
and seeing the distressed state of him that related it. 


Some time after this* we were informed that the enemy 
were at the river Reasin.** Orders were given to cross the river 
St. Lawrence, We landed at a place called Brown’s Town, and 


*Here, memory fails the author. Winchester’s surrender on the Au 
Raisin preceded the seige of Fort Meigs by more than three months. 
— 


**The Au Raisin river. — ED. 
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then proceeded for the river Reasin, with about 500 of our 
troops and a few Indians. We had to contend with about 1400 
of the enemy, under the command of General Winchester. 
When within about two miles of the enemy, we encamped for 
part of the night; early in the morning, we proceeded to meet 
them, and under cover of a wood, we approached near to them, 
unperceived; we formed the line, and had a view of them as 
they surrounded their fires. While we were forming, the In- 
dians marched so as to get round their right flank. We had 
six field pieces, which led on in front of the line. We were then 
discovered by one of their sentries, who challenged and dis- 
charged his piece, which killed one of our grenadiers; we then 
gave three cheers, and the Indians followed with a war whoop; 
the fight then commenced very warmly. It was on the 22nd 
day of January, 1813. Before day-light, we had charged them 
several times, thinking that we were close upon their line; 
but our men were so cut up that after every attempt we were 
obliged to retreat to the covert of a rising piece of ground, with 
considerable loss. The men at the three guns in our front line 
were all killed or wounded, with the exception of one man. 
One of our lieutenants (Clemon) received three or four 
wounds by musket balls; and a field officer, I think a lieuten- 
ant-colonel, fell having received several shots, but was not 
killed, four of our men advanced to defend him, one of whom 
took him up and carried him into the rear. As the day ap- 
proached, we discovered that what had been supposed to have 
been the enemy’s line was a made fence behind which they were 
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sheltered, with holes in it through which they fired at us. 
About this time my comrade on my left hand was killed. It 
being now light, I saw a man come from the fence when I said 
to my comrade, ‘There is a man, I’ll have a shot at him.” Just 
as I said these words and pulled my trigger, I received a ball 
under my left ear and fell immediately; in falling I cut my 
comrade’s leg with my bayonet. He exclaimed, “Byfield is 
dead.” To which I replied, “I believe I be,” and I thought to 
myself, is this death, or how men do die? As soon as I had re- 
covered so as to raise my head from the ground, I crept away 
upon my hands and knees, and saw a sergeant in the rear, who 
said, ‘Byfield, shall I take you to the doctor?” I said, ““Never 
mind me, go and help the men.” I got to the place where the 
doctor was, who, when it came to my turn to be dressed, put a 
plaister to my neck and ordered me to go to a barn which was 
appointed for the reception of the wounded. As I was going, 
the blood flowed so freely as to force off the plaister. I now 
saw a man between the woods, and asked him what he did 
there. He told me he was wounded in his leg. I observed to him 
that if I had not been wounded worse than he was, I should 
be back, helping the men. I then asked him to give me a pocket 
handkerchief to tie round my neck, to stop the blood. He re- 
plied, “I have not got one.” I said, “If I do not get something, I 
shall bleed to death.”’ He immediately tore off the tail of his 
shirt, and wound it round my neck. I then got to the barn, and 
laid down with my fellow sufferers. I had not been there long 
before the doctor came and said, “My dear fellows, you that 
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can had better get away, for our men are terribly cut up, and 
I fear we shall be all taken.” He rode away, but soon returned 
saying, “My dear fellows, we have taken all of them prisoners.” 
At which news I exclaimed, (being quite overjoyed), “I don’t 
mind about my wound, since that is the case.” 


While in the barn, I was much affected by seeing and hear- 
ing a lad, about 11 or 12 years of age, who was wounded in 
one of his knees. The little fellow’s cries from the pain of his 
wound; his crying after his dear mother; and saying he should 
die, were so affecting that it was not soon forgotten by me. He 
was a midshipman, belonging to one of the gun-boats; I think 
his name was Dickenson. 


I understand that while we were engaged with the enemy, 
the Indians pressed them on their right, and a part of the 
American force were sent to oppose them. The Indians over- 
powered them and killed a considerable number. Some of the 
Indians produced eight or nine scalps, each. This, no doubt, 
was one of the principal causes of the enemy surrendering. 
There was a heavy loss of killed and wounded on each side. 
When we arrived at Maldon, there was a general muster of 
our men’s wives anxious to learn whose husbands were among- 
st the killed and wounded, The hospital would not contain the 
wounded, in consequence of which some of them were put into 
the barracks. I was among the latter. The next morning, I got 
my comrade to wash my neck and shoulder, and I told him 
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there must be something the matter with my shoulder as I 
could scarcely lift my hand to my head. On examining my 
shoulder, he thought he could feel a ball near the bladebone. I 
attended the doctor, and told him I had a job for him. On his 
examination, he found that the ball which had entered my 
neck was lodged in my shoulder; he went to work and extracted 
it, and in about three weeks the wounds were nearly well; and 
I was able to attend to my duty. 


The prisoners and wounded were brought to Maldon, and, 
after a short stay, were sent down the country. Our light com- 
pany received orders to march to Sandwich, where some of 
the company that had been detached joined us. We soon re- 
turned to Maldon again, and from thence, with a large party 
of Indians, went for Mawme Rapids and landed about two 
miles from Fort Maggs. A plan was then formed, to draw 
General Harris and his force from the fort. A body of the In- 
dians was placed in the woods, and directed to keep firing as 
though two parties were engaged in order to make the Ameri- 
can general believe that we had fallen in with a reinforcement, 
which he was expecting; and endeavouring to prevent their 
joining him. We were in readiness to advance, and cut off his 
retreat to the fort if he came out. He came from the fort, but 
the weather was tremendous, with thunder, lightning, and 
hail, We supposed that they suspected or discovered the cheat, 
and returned immediately to the fort; so this project failed. 
We returned down the river to Lake Huron, under orders for 
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Fort St. Dresky.* We stopped at different places, and went 
on shore to see if we could obtain any information respecting 
the enemy. At one place we discovered houses and plantations 
but no inhabitants, but in one of the dwellings we found a dead 
body partly consumed; we supposed this place had been depop- 
ulated by the Indians. At another place, I and some of my 
comrades went some way into the woods, where I had a narrow 
escape from a rattle-snake. I did not see it, at first. It was of 
great length and size. When I saw it, I drew back. It appeared 
to be about to spring upon me, when one of my comrades shot 
it. We took it with us, and the Indians begged it of us, saying 
that it was between nine and ten years old; and that some 
part of it would cure the bite of another. 


We proceeded and went up the river St. Dresky,* and disem- 
barked on the beach. The following morning we marched for 
the fort. The Indians met with a man, and the officers tried 
him very much to give some information respecting the enemy. 
He acted as though he was deaf and dumb, so that no inform- 
ation could be gained from him, neither by words nor signs. 
The gun-boats went up the river near to the fort, and we 
formed on a piece of ground no great distance from it. The 
enemy commenced a fire upon the boats and us. The fire was 
returned from the boats. General Procter sent Major Chambers 
with a flag of truce and demanded the surrender of the fort or 
*Fort Stephenson at Lower Sandusky. — ED. 

*The Sandusky river. — ED. 
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he would blow them up. He was led into the fort blindfolded, 
and received an answer from the American general, for the 
commandant, that he would not surrender, and that he was 
ready to be blown to hell at any moment. 


We then took up a position near the fort where we were 
sheltered from their fire; and in the night, made platforms for 
our guns. 


The following morning it was determined to storm. Our 
force was divided, and each party received orders which part 
of the fort to attack. It was thought at the distance we were at 
that it would be possible to scale the fence. We advanced in 
file, and formed near the ditch, and found it much deeper than 
we had expected, and the fence much higher. The light com- 
pany and part of a battalion company were all that reached 
the works; the others were beaten back. When the enemy found 
that the others had retreated, their main force was directed 
against us, and a dreadful scene ensued. Our men, generally, 
were determined. I saw one of them turn round, his comrade 
observed it, and said, if he did not face the fire, he would run 
his bayonet through him. We were exposed to the enemy’s fire. 
My front rank man, the sergeant on my right, Major Short, 
and Lieutenant Gordon, were killed. My left hand man re- 
ceived six balls, but recovered from his wounds. We that re- 
mained alive laid under the bank of the outer intrenchment. 
The officers and men in the inner ditch were exposed to a 
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swivel gun, and most of them were killed or wounded. I saw 
one of them come from thence into the ditch where I was, 
wounded in his mouth, and the piece of lead lodged in it. We 
remained in the ditch until night, when we received orders to 
retreat. Before this, I went down the ditch, amongst my dead 
and wounded comrades, to try to get some ammunition, as 
mine was expended. I said to one of my comrades, “Bill, how 
bee’st?” He said to me, ‘There is one of the Americans keeps 
firing upon us, out of one of those loop-holes.” I asked him to 
tell me out of which of the holes he was firing, and I would 
have a shot at him. He told me, and I fired. I had scarcely fired, 
when I saw my comrade fall back, wounded. I stepped to him, 
and said, ‘Bill, what’s the matter?” He replied, ‘“‘They have 
shot me again.” By this time the enemy had nearly ceased 
firing, and those of the men who could were getting out of the 
ditch as quickly as possible; I do not believe there was either 
a commissioned, or non-commissioned officer left in it; and 
our poor wounded men groaning and crying, saying, ‘““Now 
we have done the best we could, you are all going to leave us.” 
This the American officer heard from the fort and said, “I 
know your men are going away, but never mind, my brave 
fellows, when they are gone, I will come out and take you in 
and use you well.” I said to him, “‘Why don’t you come out now, 
and we will fight you five to one.” He answered, ‘No, I shall 
not, but when you are gone, I shall come out and clear the 
ditch.” I then said to one of my comrades, “Now I shall start,” 
and ascended the works. Just as I had got to the top, the flash 
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of the guns caught my eye; I immediately fell on my face when 
a shower of shot fell near me. I arose and hastened to one of 
our batteries, when jumping into it, General Procter said to 
me, “Where are the rest of the men?” I said to him, “I don’t 
think there are any more to come, they are all killed or wound- 
ed.” He added, weeping, “Good God! What shall I do about the 
men!” This was in September, 1813. We were then ordered to 
march to the boats. We went on board, and proceeded down the 
river, for Maldon. Before we came to the lake, we stopped and 
went ashore. Here, one of my comrades who was badly wound- 
ed wanted to comply with nature’s necessity, and asked me to 
carry him into the wood for that purpose. My feelings were so 
excited on account of the distressed state he was in, that I 
could not find courage enough, at the moment, to comply 
with his request; but one of my comrades took him up to carry 
him to the wood, and he died in his arms. We dug a hole in the 
beach and buried him. After which we arrived at Maldon. 


The flank companies were then ordered to Sandwich. This 
is opposite Detroit. When we took that place, in 1812, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which I here refer to. 


An inhabitant of Detroit, a farmer, who, with his family, 
were in comfortable circumstances, having a loom for weaving 
in their possession, sent to enquire if there were any weavers 
amongst us. I and one of my comrades, being weavers, went to 
their house, and lent them some assistance in putting the loom 
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to work, They behaved very kindly to us. I visited them often 
afterwards; and they continued their kindness to me during 
our stay there. The mistress suggested to me, that if I deserted 
and went into the States, I should do well. I told her I could 
not desert my colours; and, that I hoped to see old England 
again. 


Soon after we came to Sandwich, I was one of a party that 
was sent across the river to Detroit for fuel. While they were 
getting it on board the boat, I asked the sergeant to give me a 
few minutes leave to go and see my old acquaintance. I went 
to their former residence, but they were not there; the scene 
was changed. I found them in a cottage reduced to a state of 
extreme poverty. The Indians had deprived them of all their 
property. The master was from home. The mistress said she 
was glad to see me, but had nothing to give me but a piece of 
bread. I declined receiving it, and felt extremely sorry to see 
them in such a state of poverty. Having five shillings in my 
pocket, I gave it to her; and have never repented it since. I 
then took an affectionate leave of her, and returned to the 
party. On recrossing the river with the fuel, we were in danger 
of being sunk by getting enclosed in a shoal of ice, but we were 
preserved, we got clear and landed about half a mile down the 
river. The flank companies were again ordered to Maldon, A 
party from each company were now sent on board to do duty 
as marines; and the fleet sailed for Lake Huron to attack the 
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American fleet.* The action commenced, and we could hear the 
report of the guns, and were expecting every hour to hear that 
our people were victorious; but contrary to our expectation, 
news was brought that they were overpowered by numbers 
and every vessel taken. 


Orders were then given to prepare to leave Maldon, and to 
take the ordnance and all that we could with us, but first to 
destroy the works, &c. In a few days’ march, we came to 24- 
mile Bush (or Moravian Town), and were informed that the 
American general was pursuing us, with three times our num- 
ber or more; and instead of using every effort to keep ahead 
of the enemy until we were reinforced, we were detained in 
taking forward the general’s baggage, &e. It was said that the 
Indians were inclined to make a stand and endeavour to defeat 
the enemy, in order to keep possession of the upper country. 
The Americans gained upon us, and the Indians brought in 
some of their advance (prisoners). A party was sent back to 
destroy a bridge in order to check the enemy; while in the act, 
they were surrounded and taken prisoners, Thus situated, we 
prepared to meet them in the best manner that we could. The 
light company and the Indians were placed on the right, to 
face the Kentucky riflemen. We were thus formed, in a wood, 
when the enemy came within 20 or 80 yards of us, and sounded 


the bugle to advance and attack. 


*The reference is to the Battle of Lake Erie (not Huron), on 
September 10th, 1813. — ED. 
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The attack commenced on the right, with the Indians, and 
very soon became general through the line. After exchanging 
a few shots, our men gave way. I was in the act of retreating, 
when one of our sergeants exclaimed, ‘For God’s sake, men, 
stand and fight.” I stood by him and fired one shot, but the line 
was broken and the men were retreating. I then made my 
escape farther into the wood, where I met with some of the 
Indians, who said that they had beaten back the enemy on the 
right, but that their prophet was killed,* and they then re- 
treated. Moravian Town was not far from us, and the Indians 
wanted to know whether it was in the possession of the enemy 
or not. They made for this place, placing me in front, and their 
interpreter asked me if in case I should hear the voice of any 
one there, whether I should know it to be an Englishman’s or 
an American’s. I said I should. When near the outside of the 
wood, I heard a voice saying, ‘““Come on my boys,” in a dialect, 
which I knew to be American. I communicated the same to the 
interpreter, and finding that we were discovered by the enemy, 
the Indians turned round and made their way through the 
woods, as fast as possible; I followed after as quickly as I 
could. After awhile, they slackened their pace and I overtook 
them; we went forward until night came on, when the Indians 
halted and formed round me, they seemed to be holding a con- 
sultation; I supposed it was to decide how I should be disposed 
of. In this solitary place, and surrounded by savages whose 


*Tecumseh, who fell in the battle near Moraviantown here described 
by the author. — ED. 
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cruelties I was somewhat acquainted with, I had but little hope, 
at the moment, of ever getting out of the woods. My feelings on 
this occasion may be more readily conceived than expressed. 
After a short time, they went on, in Indian file, and I followed 
until we discovered a light; I was then ordered to go on in 
front, to ascertain what light it was. I found an old Indian and 
a little boy, the old man being too far advanced in age to go to 
war. They then came on, had some conversation, and stopped 
for the night. I wanted to gain their friendship, if I could, and 
having some tobacco in my haversack, I distributed it amongst 
them and then laid down. After passing the night, there, we 
proceeded through the woods, and after some time discovered 
some cattle feeding. As we advanced, we came to an Indian 
camp, and after some conversation between my companions 
and them, one of the females gave me some victuals and spoke 
to me in broken English. I understood that she invited me to 
go with them, that is, with their tribe. I accepted the invitation. 
The interpreter hearing it, called me aside and asked me what 
I had been saying. I told him. He then told me, that if I went 
with them, I should go into the back settlements and perhaps 
never come out of the woods again. This caused me to change 
my mind. I told the interpreter, that I wanted to find out some 
road or river, thinking that I should then find my way to 
some house or place. He then told me that I had better go with 
him, as he should be in Quebec some time in the following 


month. 
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The interpreter and three of the Indians then left the others, 
and I went on with them. We had not travelled far, when I 
observed one of the Indians give the interpreter a pair of 
moccasins for the feet. I then thought that the interpreter had 
sold me for a pair of shoes, and I shewed some reluctance to go 
forward. He asked me why I did not go on. I said that I should 
not without him. He replied, “You are afraid.” (I really was 
afraid, but did not want him to know it). I answered “I am 
not.” We proceeded through the woods until the sun had nearly 
set. I thought we were drawing near some road, I mended my 
pace, and was getting in front of them, when one of the Indians 
tapped me on the head and said that if I did not keep back he 
would take that off. We went a little farther and picked up a 
pumpion; in a short time after, I discovered one of my com- 
rades. This was the best sight I had seen for some time, and 
my fears and suspicions in a great measure vanished; he had 
been wandering about, going he knew not where, and, no 
doubt, was as glad to see me as I was to see him. Soon after this, 
we came in sight of a public road, and by the roadside we found 
some flour, some potatoes, and a kettle. We returned with the 
Indians into the wood and cooked it; we made a division of it 
and found it very refreshing, being much needed. We stopped 
in the wood that night; there was a heavy fall of rain, which 
made it very uncomfortable. The next morning, we crossed 
the road and went into the woods on the other side; we forded 
several rivers, and in the evening came to an Indian village. 
We were invited to one of the huts, and the head of the family 
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was very kind, he killed a pig, and dressed it; boiled some In- 
dian corn, and made soup; and entertained the whole of us ina 
very friendly manner. We slept there that night, and in the 
morning I and my comrade took our leave of the old man and 
our travelling companions who directed us towards Oxford. 
The same day, we fell in with a party of our men who had 
charge of the general’s baggage. We stopped with them that 
night; in the morning I found that they were making too free 
with what they had in charge. I was afraid of the consequences, 
and said to my comrade, “Let us push forward,” but he was 
inclined to stay, and I went on without him. I was ill prepared 
for marching, my shoes being entirely worn out; but before 
night I fell in with a larger party of our men who had escaped, 
under the command of Captain Bullock of the grenadier com- 
pany. He enquired how I had escaped. I related to him the par- 
ticulars of what I had passed through. This party proceeded 
to Oxford, and from thence to the Cross Roads* where we re- 
mained for several months. 


From thence we marched to Burlington Heights barracks, 
and after a few days to Fort George, the Americans having 
left it. Our flank companies, with the 100th regiment, were 
ordered to attack Fort Niagara. The 100th regiment was at 
Queen’s Town; we marched to that place, and joined them, and 
from thence crossed the river St. Lawrence,** and landed a- 
*Ancaster. — ED. 

**The Niagara river. — ED. 
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bout four or five miles above Niagara. Generals Drummond 
and Ryal* were with us. Arrangements being made, we 
moved off for the fort; the 100th regiment was in front. On 
the way, we surprised a guard, at Young’s Town; we took them 
prisoners and obtained the countersign; but a man made a 
signal by discharging a rocket, we supposed to alarm the fort; 
it had no effect, and the man was killed. We advanced quietly, 
and a party under the command of a sergeant went in front. 
When he came near the outer sentry, at the entrance to the 
fort, he was challenged; he advanced and gave the countersign, 
seized the sentinel, and threatened him with immediate death 
if he made any noise. He then proceeded to the gate, and was 
challenged by the sentry inside, he gave the countersign, and 
gained admittance, but the sentry cried out “The British — 
turn out the guard.” Our force was fully prepared, and in a 
very short time we had possession of the fort, with very little 
loss — December 19th, 1813. The 100th regiment was left in 
the fort, and we were ordered to Lewis Town, which place was 
occupied by a small party of the enemy; but before we got 
there they had quitted the station, leaving one piece of ordin- 
ance, Here we were reinforced by a party of the 1st Royals, 
from Queen’s Town; we were then ordered for Slustua.** We 
were a little alarmed in the evening before we started; I was 
on sentry, and heard something like the movement of troops; 
*General Phineas Riall. — ED. 


**Fort Schlosser, just above Niagara Falls, on the American side. 
1), 
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it proved to be a party of Indians, bringing two men belonging 
to the Royals, who, they thought were about to desert. We pro- 
ceeded, the same night, for Slustua (I was on the advance, 
with a sergeant’s party) and when within about one mile and a 
half of it, we fell in with an American guard. The sentinel 
challenged and attempted to fire, but his piece missed fire. We 
forced our way into the guard room, where they were all in 
confusion; I seized one of them in a sailor’s dress, and 
threatened to kill him if he made any resistance. We made 
eight of them prisoners, the others escaped. Our main force 
went on, and IJ, with some others, followed with the prisoners. 
We had not marched far before we came to two roads; we took 
the wrong one. Soon after we heard some person coming be- 
hind. Not having a non-commissioned officer with us, I said 
to one of my comrades, ‘‘Go back, there is somebody coming,” 
but he refused. I then said, ‘“‘Take care of the prisoners, and I 
will go back.” I had not gone far, when I saw a man; I challeng- 
ed, and he answered, ‘‘A friend.” I asked him what he belonged 
to. He said, “The Americans.” I ordered him to stand fast, or 
I would blow his brains out, He replied, ‘I am a prisoner.” I 
took hold of him. He then said, “You are one of the men who 
came into the house just now; one of your men has got my 
boots; I am the officer of the guard.” I told him that I had a 
pair of shoes in my knapsack, and that he might have them if 
he would. He said, that if he put them on, his feet would be 
frost-bitten — December 22nd, 1818. I offered him some rum. 
He said, he did not expect to be so treated if he was taken 
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prisoner, and wept, begging that I would not let him fall into 
the hands of the Indians. I told him that if he behaved himself 
no one should hurt him. 


We now halted, thinking to remain until day-light in order 
to ascertain the right road; we again heard some one coming; I 
went back some distance and challenged. I was answered, “A 
friend.” I asked him, what he belonged to. He said, ‘The 
British.” JI asked him what regiment he belonged to. He re- 
plied, “The militia.” Not being satisfied with his answers, I 
drew near to him, and took his arms and ammunition from 
him, A short time after, we saw another man, with polished 
arms, by which I knew he must be one of our men. I said to 
him, “You villain, what business have you got here.” He asked 
me who I was, and said he was as good a soldier as I was, and 
challenged me to fight. One of our men (a jocular fellow) said 
to him, “You do not know who you are talking to, he is an 
officer, and will have you shot to-morrow.” I had a beaver hat 
on and a silk handkerchief round my neck. ( I had lost my cap 
in the bustle at the guardroom, and found the hat; and was 
allowed to wear a handkerchief, on account of the wound in 
my neck). From this, the fellow thought that there was some 
truth in what was said; and begged that I would not report 
him, but before day-light he thought proper to decamp. He be- 
longed to the Royals. 


When the morning came we proceeded, and soon came into 
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the right road. We found that our men had got possession of 
Slustua, which was a mill and a place for public stores. The 
guard made some resistance, and the officer commanding it 
was killed. I saw him lying dead, and asked the officer (my 
prisoner) if he knew him. He said that he was a dear friend 
of his, wept over him, and said that he had been on parole 
three times. I then gave up the prisoners, and was put on 
guard, to prevent the men from making free with the liquors, 
&e., in the stores. Orders were then given to destroy the stores 
and to burn the buildings; some of the provisions were thrown 
into the river, When this work of destruction was completed, 
we returned to Lewis Town. Two circumstances happened, 
here, of a very serious nature. One of our men went into the 
woods and was murdered by an Indian. We manifested much 
displeasure respecting it. The tribe, to make an atonement for 
this act, caused the murderer to be killed and exposed in the 
public road for some days. We were ordered under arms, one 
night, when one of our men, by his carelessness, caused his 
piece to explode, and the contents passed through his right 
hand man and killed him. From Lewis Town, we crossed the 
river, for Queen’s Town — December 22nd, 1818. We march- 
ed up the lines to cross over again, in order to attack Black 
Rock; and were reinforced on the way by men from the 
Royals, and 8th regiment. Our force was then divided, The 
Royals went above Fort Erie, to cross the river above Black 
Rock; the remainder was to cross below Fort Erie, so as to 
land below Black Rock. Fort Erie is nearly opposite Black 
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Rock, on the opposite side of the river. We effected our landing 
according to orders. The first that landed surprised a guard, 
commanded by a Major Cotton, and took them prisoners. The 
line was then formed, and had orders to remain still until 
morning, if nothing happened; and then to advance on the 
firing of a gun. We had not been there long, when a person 
came mounted within 20 yards of our line, and exclaimed, 
“Damn you, Major Cotton, where are you and the British 
landing.” General Ryal, being not far from him, said “I pray, 
sir, who are you?” The other replied by asking the same ques- 
tion, The former answered, “I am a British general,” and 
challenged him. The other said, “I am an American general.” 
General Ryal, then said, “If you are a man and a soldier, stand 
before me.” He instantly turned his horse and rode off in great 
haste. The Royals, in crossing the river, were carried by the 
violence of the stream so far down the river as to be exposed to 
the enemy’s batteries, and suffered much, but they effected a 
landing. Some time after this, the Americans came out of the 
town and formed. We laid close and quiet according to order, 
and heard the American general say, ‘““Make ready, present, 
blaze.”” Their shot took no effect upon us. We arose, returned 
the fire, and laid down again. As they did not fire again, we 
concluded that they had retreated. 


We remained in our position until the gun fired, when we 
faced to the right; and having gained some ground to the right, 
turned to the left by sections; and advanced until we came near 
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to the entrance of the town, where we formed the line on the 
first section. They fired upon us as we were forming, and we 
returned it as fast as the sections came into line. The enemy 
soon began to give way. There was a heavy fire kept up from 
a large building. A party of our men advanced, and stopped the 
firing by taking possession of the building. We now discovered 
that the Royals were exposed to their batteries, being carried 
farther down the river than was intended. We then directed 
our fire upon the men that were working the battery guns. 
About this time the enemy sent a party into the wood, to flank 
us on the left; but they were received by a party of our Indians 
stationed there for that purpose, and were beaten back with 
loss. They made an attempt to turn one of their battery guns 
upon us, but could not succeed. As many of the Royals as sur- 
vived, about this time, effected a landing. We now pressed the 
enemy very closely, and they began to retreat for Buffaloe. We 
got possession of Black Rock and the Batteries, and pursued 
them to Buffaloe. I saw one of the Royals, with blood flowing 
very freely from his face; I said to him, “You are wounded, 
you had better go back.” He replied, ‘“‘No, lad, I'll pay some of 
them first.” The enemy made but a short stay at Buffaloe; 
they gave us a shot from a mounted gun and retreated. We took 
possession of the place, being apprehensive that the enemy 
would get reinforcements and return upon us. Orders were 
given to destroy both places by burning; no dwelling was to be 
spared except one, where the dead body of a child lay who had 
been shot in the street; this was in compassion towards the 
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sorrowful mother. We stopped until the evening, refreshing 
ourselves and burying the dead; and then recrossed the river 
and marched down the lines, to Fort George. At this place, my 
brother met with an accident which cost him his life. 


When our company was at this place, before the taking of 
Detroit, we were 110 strong, but now reduced to 15 men only 
fit for duty; some of them had been wounded, myself for one. 
The other part of the company, both officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and privates, were either killed, wounded, or 
taken prisoners. 


We marched from Fort George, to York, where the second 
battalion joined us — July 25th, 1814. 


Our company, now filled up, was ordered, under the com- 
mand of Captain Glue, to Point Frederick, Kingston; suppos- 
ing that the Americans would cross from Sacket’s Harbour, 
and attack it. We remained here until the weather broke up, 
and then returned to York again. 


About this time the man who messed the officers complained 
that owing to the high price of provisions he could not continue 
to do it without permission to keep a canteen, and to be allowed 
a man to assist him. Permission being granted, he requested 
to have me; as I belonged to the light company he was at first 
denied, but it was afterwards granted, with an order, that 
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when the company was wanted for any particular duty I was 
to attend. While at York, I went into the hospital to see the 
wounded. One of the 8th regiment, who had lost a leg, said, 
“That’s the man that saved my life,” and related how, saying, 
that when he was knocked down, I had pulled him behind a 
tree, to shelter him from the enemy’s fire. I recollected the 
circumstance; he was very kind to me during our stay together. 


Our regiment now received orders for Fort Niagara, to 
relieve the 100th regiment. While here, we were expecting the 
enemy, and were often under arms all night, and the guns kept 
loaded to receive them if they attempted to storm. The light 
company was repeatedly sent across the river to Fort George, 
as there was a force of the enemy in that quarter. The enemy 
made their appearance, but the forts were opened upon them, 
and they went back. The flank companies were then ordered 
to Lewis Town, information having been received, that the 
enemy were in that neighbourhood. A field piece accompanied 
us, and the light company was extended into the wood, on the 
side of the road, to prevent us from being surprised from 
thence. We found much obstruction, the enemy having blocked 
the way with a large quantity of brush wood. 


When we came near Lewis Town, we got a sight of a party 
of the enemy, encamped, When they saw us, they went off in 
quick time, and left the camp and their provisions partly 
dressed. We followed them some distance, but they did not 
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stop to face us, and we returned. At this time, the British on 
the other side of the river were engaged with the enemy, at 
Lundie’s Lane. We could hear the report of their great guns. 
Our captain informed us that he had received orders to cross 
the river to assist them; and the grenadiers, with the field 
piece, were to return to Niagara. We crossed and landed at 
Queen’s Town. It was at this place, that the much lamented 
veteran, General Brock, received his death wound by a shot 
from an American rifleman. We moved from this place in 
quick time for about seven miles, and waited for orders, near 
Lundie’s Lane, A noggin of rum was given to each man. We 
then moved on for the field of action. We had a guide with us, 
and when we came near the field, our captain was called upon, 
by name, in a loud voice, to form on the left of the speaker. It 
being night, we could not discover what regiment it was. The 
guide positively asserted that it was one of the enemy. Our 
bugle then sounded for the company to drop. A volley was then 
fired upon us, which killed two corporals, and wounded a ser- 
geant and several of the men. The company then arose, fired, 
and charged. The enemy quitted their position ; we followed and 
took three field pieces. In the morning, we collected the wounded 
and received orders to burn the dead. One of the Indians per- 
sisted in throwing one of the wounded Americans on the fire 
while living, although prevented several times; one of our men 
shot him, and he was burned himself. At this fight, General 
Ryal was wounded, and himself and his orderly (one of the 
19th dragoons) were taken prisoners. We were now ordered to 
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join the regiment at Niagara; but before we marched, General 
Drummond, personally, thanked us for our conduct in the 
fight. The whole of the army were thanked, in public orders; 
namely, the Royals, 8th, 49th, 89th, and 103rd regiments. 
The 89th suffered severely in this engagement. 


We joined our regiment at Niagara, and in a short time 
part of the regiment, including the light company, was ordered 
to cross the river to Fort George; and from thence, towards 
Fort Erie. In going up the lines, we fell in with our main force. 
We were expecting to storm Fort Erie, when orders were 
given, for the 41st, and part of the 104th, with a rocket party, 
under the command of Captain Perry,* to cross the river be- 
low Black Rock. While on the water, we heard firing in the 
direction of Black Rock. We landed, and advanced towards it. 
When we were here last, there was a bridge between us and the 
town over a small creek, but the enemy had destroyed it, and on 
the inner bank they had thrown up breast works. They com- 
menced firing upon us, we advanced, thinking to charge, when 
we discovered that the bridge was gone. We instantly retreated 
and remained until day-light, when a party was ordered to 
erect a temporary bridge across the creek, and our company 
and the rocket party were to cover them, We stood some time, 
and some of our shot took effect. We saw one of the enemy fall, 


*The whole force which, on the night of 2/3 August 1814, was sent 
across the Niagara to take Black Rock and Buffalo, was under Colonel 
Tucker, — ED. 
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who was daring enough to get upon their works. About this 
time, I received a musket ball through my left arm, below the 
elbow. I went into the rear. One of my comrades, seeing that I 
was badly wounded, cut my belts for me and let them drop. I 
walked to the doctor, and desired him to take my arm off, He 
said it might be cured without it; and ordered me down to a 
boat, saying that the wounded men were to cross the river, and 
they (the doctors) would soon follow. The party failed in erect- 
ing the bridge, and retreated with loss. When on the other side 
of the river, the wounded were put into a house, and the doctors 
soon came. They examined my arm, and made preparations for 
amputation; but after a further consultation, they told me, 
that although I was rendered unfit for further service, yet, if 
the wound could be healed, it would be better for my hand to 
remain on, if it was not much use to me, and that had better 
be first tried. I was then sent to my regiment at Niagara. 


After a few days, our doctor informed me that my arm must 
be taken off, as mortification had taken place, I consented, 
and asked one of my comrades, who had lately gone through a 
like operation, “Bill, how is it to have the arm taken off?” He 
replied, ‘‘Thee woo’t know, when it’s done.” They prepared to 
blind me, and had men to hold me; but I told them there was 
no need of that. The operation was tedious and painful, but I 
was enabled to bear it pretty well. I had it dressed, and went 
to bed. They brought me some mulled wine, and I drank it, I 
was then informed that the orderly had thrown my hand to the 
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dung-heap. I arose, went to him, and felt a disposition to strike 
him. My hand was taken up and a few boards nailed together 
for a coffin, my hand was put into it and buried on the ram- 
parts. The stump of my arm soon healed, and three days after 
I was able to play a game of fives, for a quart of rum; but 
before I left the fort, a circumstance happened which I here 
relate. There was a sentry posted near the wood, to prevent any 
of the men entering it, and we had to go near the sentry for 
water. One of the artillery-men went on pretence of fetching 
some water, and when the sentry’s back was turned towards 
him, he started into the wood, for the purpose of deserting, 
and the sentry (one of the 41st) shot him. The ball entered 
his body, and the wound proved mortal; he was brought into 
the barracks, His captain came into the barracks to see him. 
The dying man charged him with being the cause of what had 
happened. The captain left the room and he died shortly after. 
My comrades, and the messman whom I had been serving, out 
of kindness and respect to me, made a subscription, of several 
pounds, and gave it to me. As soon as the wounded men were 
somewhat recovered, they were ordered, from the different 
regiments, to go on board the boats used in the river, to go to 
Kingston, and in going down the river, we went on shore by 
night. On board the boat I was in was a young man, a sailor, 
who had lost one of his arms near the shoulder. I felt a kind 
regard towards him, and we became comrades. He was going 
down the country, to be cook on board a King’s ship, the S¢. 
Lawrence, 110 guns; he shared with me the gratuity my 
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friends had bestowed upon me, From Kingston we proceeded 
to Montreal; and from thence to Quebec. One evening, after 
going ashore, I took a walk, alone, a little way into the country, 
and came near a large neat looking house, and seeing a lad, I 
asked him who lived there, he replied, ‘““A three-handed man.” 
I said, “‘That’s the very man that I want to see, as I have but 
one hand; if he should be disposed to give me one of his, we 
shall have two apiece.” The lad said that by a “three-handed 
man” they meant that he was wealthy. After going a little 
farther, I went into a farm house the inhabitants of which be- 
haved very kindly to me, and the mistress made up a bed for 
me for the night. When I came to Quebec, I met with some of 
my old comrades who had been wounded and taken prisoners. 
I was extremely glad to see them. They related the scenes and 
hardships they had passed through; and one of them said he 
was left amongst the dead, his wounds were considered in- 
curable; but he begged them to attend to him, for he thought 
he should recover, After remaining in that state four days, 
before anything was done for him, they paid some attention 
to him. He was then in a great measure recovered, but not well. 
General Procter, being in Quebec, I waited on him, and asked 
him for a certificate for the capture of Detroit, which he free- 
ly gave me; and told me that he would give me such a recom- 
mendation that I need not fear, but that a sufficient provision 
would be made for me. He asked me the particulars of the 
battle at Moravian Town. I told him all the particulars I knew. 
He further said that he was going to Montreal, and ordered 
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me to call on him before he went, or before we embarked for 
England.* Some time after, a woman told me that the general 
wanted me. I attended to the order immediately, but the 
woman had delayed delivering the message, The general was 
gone, and I did not see him, neither have I had the satisfaction 
of seeing either of my officers since, although I have made 
many enquiries. 

We now had orders to go on board the Phoenix transport, 
and sailed for England. We had a tolerably good passage, but 
was a little alarmed, one night, by a sudden squall of wind. 
The sails backed and we were near foundering, but in a short 
time the vessel righted, and all was well. We landed in the 
Isle of Wight, and marched into Newport barracks, Dec. 1814. 


After examination, we were sent to Chatham, by water. 
Having been passed by the inspecting officer, there, I was sent 
to Chelsea, I appeared before the board, and was ordered nine 
pence per day pension. 


My feelings were much excited, that day, on learning that 
our bugle-horn man, who was a young soldier, who had been 
but in one action, and had lost a fore arm about the same length 
as mine, was rewarded with one shilling per day. I must say, 


*This unusual solicitude of a brigadier-general for a private soldier 
was perhaps not altogether disinterested. Procter was, then, awaiting 
court-martial for his performance at Moravianiown, and may have 
been looking for defence witnesses. — ED. 
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that I felt very much dissatisfied with nine pence, and I made 
several applications, at different times, to The Honourable 
Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, to augment my pension, 
but without success. Hearing of a field officer residing in the 
neighbourhood of the town where I live, and that he was a 
soldier’s friend, I made bold to wait on him, and requested that 
he would be pleased to hear my case. He kindly condescended 
to comply with my request, and after hearing my statement, 
he was of opinion that I was not remunerated for my services 
and loss. He, very kindly, said he would represent my case, and 
it was not merely a promise, he persevered until he had caused 
an addition to be made to my pension of three pence per day. 
For which I very kindly thank him, and shall be ever bound 
gratefully to acknowledge his kindness to me. 


Being deprived of my trade, in consequence of losing my 
arm in the service, and having received several very severe 
wounds, it was with great difficulty I could support my wife 
and children in a respectable manner; my pension at that time 
being only nine pence per day. 


One night, I dreamt that I was working at my trade, and 
on awaking, I related my dream to my wife and told her I 
could weave; she said, ‘‘Go to sleep, there was never such a 
thing known as a person having but one arm to weave,” and on 
going to sleep a second time, I had the form of an instrument 
revealed to me, which would enable me to work at my trade. I 
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awoke my wife, and told her the circumstance. I went to a 
blacksmith of the name of Court, and having drawn a design 
for him on a board, he made an instrument for me, similar to 
the pattern, with the exception of some little alteration, which 
I thought was for the best, but which, on trial, I was obliged to 
alter to the shape I saw in my dream; and I am happy to say 
that I have been enabled to labour for my family, and keep 
them comfortably, for nearly twenty years, in the employ of 
Edward Cooper, esq., clothier, Staverton works, near 
Bradford, Wilts. 
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AN ONLOOKER’S VIEW 


P. Finan, a boy, son of a British officer, follows the army and 


is present at the capture of York. 


Le August, 1812, I embarked at Quebec, with my mother and 
family, on board a small sloop, for Montreal, on our way to 
Kingston, Upper Canada, to join my father who was there at 
the time with his regiment. We found this mode of conveyance 
extremely unpleasant, owing to there being a great number of 
passengers of board; but were under the necessity of adopting 
it, as the only steam-vessel at that time in the St. Lawrence 
was undergoing repair. — The wind being favourable when we 
sailed, we soon arrived at a bay, about 45 miles up the river, 
called Port Neuf; a place where ships are frequently built; and 
famous as a resting place for vessels going up the river, being 
situated at the foot of a very rapid part of the latter, up which 
they cannot proceed without a very strong and fair wind. 
Here our breeze forsook us, and changing to a contrary direc- 
tion, obliged us to come to an anchor. In the evening the clouds 
began to collect and soon gave indications of severe weather ; 
and about ten o’clock we experienced a dreadful gale, accom- 
panied with the most appalling thunder and lightning. These, 
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under any circumstances, are terrible in this country, but 
inconceivably more so, situated as we were at the time, our 
vessel being laden with ammunition. Every flash seemed the 
messenger of our destruction, every peal thundered additional 
terror into our quaking breasts. About twelve o’clock the rain 
fell in torrents and caused the wind to abate; which, with the 
thunder and lightning, in a short time subsided altogether, to 
our inexpressible relief and satisfaction. We were detained at 
this place about ten days by contrary winds, but, at length, 
these proving favourable, we were wafted up this beautiful 
river. The first day we reached Three Rivers, a small town on 
the north bank of the St. Lawrence, deriving its name from a 
river near it, which is divided into three streams by two is- 
lands where it falls into the St. Lawrence. This river presents 
a remarkable natural curiosity. It is called the Black River, 
from its water being of a dark colour; and where it joins the 
waters of the St. Lawrence it does not appear to intermingle 
with them, as would naturally be supposed, but comes in con- 
tact with them; and the two waters appear as clearly defined 
as any two hard substances of different colours joined 


together. 


The following day we arrived at Montreal, a large, populous 
and well-built town, pleasantly situated on the north bank of 
the St. Lawrence, near the foot of a mountain from which it 
derives its name. It appeared to great advantage upon this 
occasion, as we approached it. The spires and roofs of the 
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churches, and the roofs of the other public buildings and 
houses of wealthy individuals, are covered with tin, which, 
owing to the dry nature of the atmosphere in this country, does 
not rust. The glittering appearance of these, while the sun is 
shining upon them, has a brilliant effect and gives a Canadian 
town a very novel and striking appearance to the eye of a 
stranger. 


The public buildings of this town are of a very respectable 
description with respect to size and appearance, and reflect 
great credit upon the inhabitants; consisting of a large French 
(R.C.) cathedral, and several churches; two nunneries; a 
large college, richly endowed; an English (Episcopalian) 
church; a Presbyterian church; an Independent chapel, court- 
house, gaol, extensive and excellent barracks, and one of the 
handsomest monuments to the memory of the brave Nelson 
that I remember to have ever seen. It is a plain round pillar 
standing on a square pedestal; one side of which contains an 
inscription, the other three representations of the battles of 
Copenhagen, the Nile and Trafalgar. The workmanship of 
these pleased me exceedingly; the vessels are of plaster of 
Paris, in many instances nearly half the length projecting, 
with the masts, yards, rigging, guns, &c. exquisitely formed. 
The pillar is surmounted with a full length figure of the 
gallant hero. 


Montreal is a very flourishing commercial town owing 
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principally to its local situation; being the nearest mart in 
Lower Canada for the produce of the United States, with which 
the inhabitants carry on very considerable trade in time of 
peace; and also being situated at the upper extremity of that 
part of the St. Lawrence that is navigable for ships, &c. as this 
river becomes quite shallow here; consequently the European, 
Eastern and West India merchandise used in the upper pro- 
vince is, for the most part purchased here and conveyed 
upwards in boats. 


The environs of this town are actually beautiful and pictur- 
esque; presenting elegant seats and improved grounds, com- 
fortable villages, rural cottages, a noble river embellished with 
islands, ships, and delightful scenery, a lofty mountain with 
wood-crowned heights towering to the clouds; in short, every- 
thing requisite to beautify and perfect the landscape. 


In a few days General Hull’s army, which had been captured 
by General Brock at Detroit,* arrived as prisoners of war at 
La Chine, a village nine miles above Montreal; and as I felt a 
strong desire to see them, I set out, with my brother and a gen- 
tleman of the 49th regiment, to meet them. On our way we met 
a calash, in which we had the unexpected satisfaction to recog- 
nise my father and the Colonel of his regiment, who had come 
down from Kingston attached to the escort of the prisoners, 
the latter having the command. We returned to town with 
*On August 16th, 1812. — ED. 
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them, and about nine o’clock in the evening we had the pleasure 
of witnessing the arrival of the first fruits of this useless and 
too disastrous war. I was a very young boy at the time; and, 
having been born and brought up in the army, it is natural to 
suppose that my ideas ran early upon military exploits. — 
Scenes of war, conquered enemies, &c. had long been familiar 
to me in idea, but in reality had always been remote from me; 
and I had been in the habit, when thinking of a foreign enemy, 
to picture to my mind something very unlike what I had daily 
before my eyes. Upon this occasion, however, I witnessed the 
reality; and my youthful heart, big with warlike achievements 
and too inconsiderate to sympathize in misfortunes of this 
description, triumphantly exulted in the sight of a fallen 
enemy. I must confess that this first specimen was, from their 
very indifferent appearance compared with that of our well 
organized and appointed troops that escorted them, calculated 
to confirm the contemptible opinion I had always formed, 
though upon childish and, consequently, erroneous principles, 
with respect to my country’s foes. Though after a long journey 
as prisoners, it is natural to suppose that their appearance was 
not very brilliant; yet it was evident, from its shabbiness, that 
their appointments had not been at any time of the most 
splendid description. 


The band of the 8th regiment marched at the head of them, 
playing the well known air, “Yankee Doodle;” General Hull, 
a venerable looking old gentleman, and his son, with the other 
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officers, in calashes, followed the band; and were succeeded 
by the soldiers, guarded on either side by a rank of our own 
troops. As it was dark when they reached the town, the streets 
they passed through were quite illuminated by numbers of 
candles, held out from the windows of all the houses which 
were crowded with people assembled to witness the scene. 


The troops being ready to proceed up the country in a few 
days, we left Montreal and went to La Chine by land, where 
a number of batteaux were ready for our reception. We em- 
barked in these, each having twelve soldiers and two Canadian 
pilots on board, and commenced our journey. We found the 
country, as we passed along, thickly inhabited and well cul- 
tivated, and I was delighted with the beauty of the river which 
expands here to a considerable breadth and is variegated with 
islands generally covered with wood. 


In the afternoon we arrived at a place called the Cedars, 
from the number of trees of that species growing in the neigh- 
bourhood. The river, at this place, is extremely rapid and 
shallow, which renders it necessary to unload the boats at the 
foot of the rapid and convey the cargoes by land to the head of 
it. Just as our batteaux were brought into a small bay for this 
purpose, we observed the fragments of an immense raft that 
had been floating down the river, and by some accident had 
been separated by the violence of the water which foams up in 
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a frightful manner. The raft was completely shattered, and 
its parts dispersed in all directions. 


Carts were provided to carry the baggage to the head of the 
rapid, and, through curiosity, I remained in the boat in pre- 
ference to going by land. 


Those only who witness them can form an adequate idea 
of the hardships and privations that soldiers undergo, par- 
ticularly on journeys in foreign countries; and this mode of 
travelling afforded a tolerable specimen of some of the luxury 
of a soldier’s life. Upon this occasion, after rowing hard the 
greater part of the day, they were obliged to draw the boat 
after them for a distance of two miles by means of a long rope, 
and they walking along the shore, sometimes above the knees 
in water, while the pilots, one in each end, with long poles, 
kept it free from the shore. I was frequently surprised during 
my journey at the patience and good temper manifested by the 
soldiers under circumstances certainly not ill calculated to 
excite murmuring. One instance, in particular, I shall not 
readily forget. Our boat grounded at the bow upon a smooth 
shelving rock that lay concealed under the surface of the water, 
and all the efforts of the crew to shove her off by means of 
poles, oars, &c. proving ineffectual, one of the soldiers very 
coolly leaped into the water up to his breast, with his clothes 
on, and applying his shoulder to the bow set her afloat, then 
jumped in, and remained in that state until the evening when 
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we landed for the night. My father gave him a glass of brandy 
on his getting into the boat, which probably operated as a pre- 
ventive against any ill consequences, but I should have certain- 
ly considered this sufficient to destroy any ordinary man. 


A few days after, we arrived at another rapid, called the 
Long Sault, from the great rapidity and violence with which 
the water rushes down; it is the longest and most frightful in 
the whole river, Here the operation of drawing up the boats 
by men, in the usual way, being impracticable owing to the 
extreme force of the current, a capstan, such as is used on 
board of ships, fixed on a wharf at the head of the most violent 
part of the rapid, is used for that purpose. 


This is a particularly dangerous place, and many melancholy 
accidents have occurred here, one of which happened while 
we were in Upper Canada. A number of boats were going down 
the river, and two of them, having some soldiers of the 10th 
veteran battalion on board, either from bad management or 
some other cause overset, and every soul on board perished, 
assistance from the shore being altogether out of the question. 


It is generally affirmed and believed in Upper Canada, and 
from my own experience I have no reason to doubt the asser- 
tion, that the common rat is not to be found above this rapid. 
It is rather a singular circumstance that this particular spot 
should be their limit; and although frequently desirous, I was 
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never able to ascertain the real cause of it being so. It is sup- 
posed that the climate of the upper province is not congenial 
to them, but that this is the true cause of their absence I 
consider doubtful; it is certain they are much too numerous 
immediately below this place. 


One day, while passing a small American town called Hamil- 
ton situated on the U.S. side of the river, it being apprehended 
that the Americans intended to attack us, the greater part of 
the soldiers were put under arms on shore as it was necessary 
to draw the boats at that part of the river. The town is situated 
on the bank of the St. Lawrence, apparently very neat and 
comfortable. In the afternoon the boats were collected in a 
small bay; the men, as usual, making fires on the shore, pre- 
paring their food, and making the best arrangements possible 
for their shelter and accommodation during the night. We took 
up our quarters in a farm house, according to our general 
practice when there was no inn in the neighbourhood. 


About six o’clock the following morning we embarked in the 
batteaux, and proceeded on our way. It was one of those 
mornings in the month of September when everything in 
nature conspires to excite in the breast of man sensations of 
rapturous delight. The river, expanding to a_ considerable 
breadth, clear as crystal, still as the grave, and reflecting on 
its pellucid bosom the various beauties with which nature and 
art had embellished its irregularly winding margin, presented 
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a surface that “white robed” innocence herself might have 
justly claimed as her chaste and peaceful emblem. Several 
beautiful islands scattered through it, covered to the edges 
with stately trees whose nicely varied foliage and intertwining 
branches defied every attempt of the most scrutinizing eye to 
perceive the ground from which they sprang, attracted and 
charmed the eager gaze of the beholder; while the fragrant 
exhalations of the spruce, the cedar, the pine, &c. perfumed 
the air with their balmy sweets; the nimble squirrels, darting 
from branch to branch and from tree to tree with well-directed 
springs, astonished the admiring spectator with their agility; 
the feathered songsters of the grove, carolling their morning 
lays in wild and unstudied harmony, seemed anxious to vie 
with each other by the force and melody of their notes in 
charming the stranger’s ear; while the woodpecker, as if 
envious of the success of his more musical companions, or de- 
sirous of a more than equal share of the listener’s attention, 
made the woods and groves resound with his quick and con- 
stant tapping on the “hollow beech tree.” Peace and happiness 
seemed impressed upon every surrounding object, and nature 
smiled serene on nature’s favourite — man. Even Britain’s 
conquering banner, so wont to wave in haughty triumph o’er 
its native “watery way,” as if unwilling to mar the pleasing 
serenity that prevailed by associating even an idea of war’s 
alarms, hung in listless folds down along the staff that, reared 
upon the stern, distinguished the commanding officer’s boat. 
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But oh, how like this vain, uncertain, and delusive world! in 
which 


The brightest things below the skies 
Shine with deceitful light: 

We should suspect some danger nigh 
Where we possess delight! 


Ere that sun which, in gilding the mountain tops and shed- 
ding his mild effulgence o’er the lowly regions of the plain, 
was dispensing light, and growth, and beauty around, had 
even assumed his more scorching splendours of the noon, many 
an eye that beamed with delight on this enchanting morning 
scene, was closed in long and darkest night! — Thus appar- 
ently encircled by tranquillity and peace, the storm of war 


was brooding at hand! 


We had proceeded up the river about two hours, when, with- 
in a short distance of a narrow passage between an island and 
the mainland through which we must pass, one of the captains 
of the regiment, who was in the foremost batteau, imagined 
he saw something like a Durham boat, a kind of large boat 
that the Americans, exclusively, are in the habit of using, at 
the upper part of the strait.* 


*The ambush, described in the following paragraphs, thus occurred 
a distance below Ogdensburg. — ED. 
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This being rather a suspicious circumstance, he ordered the 
men to cease from rowing, in order to take a better view with 
his spying-glass, when he discovered that his conjecture was 
right and mentioned it to my father, who was in the next 
boat. 


While they were deliberating upon the subject, and waiting 
for the other batteaux to come up, a Canadian was observed 
in a canoe, coming from behind the lower part of the island, 
paddling with all his might, and crying to us that there were 
Americans on the island. This confirmed the suspicions; and 
the boats were ordered to the shore, that the soldiers might be 
disembarked. A body of Americans had posted themselves be- 
hind some trees on the island with the view of intercepting our 
passage; and when they observed us making for the shore they 
immediately discharged a volley of musquetry at us. We 
hurried towards the land as fast as possible; but, when about 
twenty yards from the edge of the water, the boats grounded 
and could be brought no nearer. 


As the balls were flying about us, perforating the sides of 
the boats, dropping into the water in every direction, and 
threatening instant destruction to all on board, great confusion 
prevailed; and as soon as it was observed that the boats could 
not advance to the shore, our only alternative was to leap into 
the water and make the best of our way to it. The scene, at 
this time, was certainly most ludicrous, a complete comic rep- 
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resentation of the landing of Caesar in Britain, The recollec- 
tion of it has often afforded me amusement since, but I must 
confess that, at the time, I considered it no laughing matter. 
As our boat was at the upper end of the division, I had a full 
view of the whole detachment: men, women, and children ap- 
parently desirous to outdo each other in dexterity in getting 
on shore; some up to the knees in water, driving it before them 
like ships in full sail; others dashing in and making it fly 
about them on all sides; women screaming, children bawling, 
officers commanding; but all endeavouring to get out of reach 
of the shot as fast as possible. 


There was a curious old woman in our boat, wife of one of 
the soldiers, who during the confusion happened to strike her 
elbow against the side of the boat; and finding the balls flying 
about her pretty thick, she was certain she had been wounded 
and therefore cried out most lustily, ‘oh, I’m shot! I’m shot!” 
One of the soldiers, supposing it was really the case, very ser- 
iously inquired where, when she showed him her elbow which 
was red with the blow, crying, and shouting piteously all the 
while, ‘‘oh, bad luck to the Yankee rascals, they’ve done my 
job! I’m shot! I’m shot!” The soldier, notwithstanding existing 
circumstances, could not help enjoying her imaginary misfor- 
tune and immediately replied, “Faith, Molly, you’re done now 
sure enough, but you had better get ashore as fast as you can.” 


There was also a lady, wife of an officer in Kingston, in our 
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boat with my mother; and as she had been in a delicate state of 
health for some time, she was unwilling, notwithstanding the 
imminent danger that surrounded her, to venture into the 
water if she could possibly avoid it. While hesitating, an officer 
in the next boat observing her situation, came to her and re- 
quested her to get upon his back, in order that he might carry 
her to the land, which she gladly consented to. They were both 
particularly stout, bulky people; and they had not proceeded 
far until the officer, owing to his heavy burden, sank so deep in 
the soft mud that he actually stuck fast, and could not move a 
step farther. ‘‘’Pon my honor, Mrs. O—,” said he, puffing and 
blowing, “T’ll be under the necessity of putting you down!” She 
had scarcely time to exclaim, “Oh dear, Mr. T—!” in reply until 
she found herself up to her knees in water; and sure, in such 
a plight, ‘such a pair was never seen.” If the reader can fancy 
to himself a great fat fellow, in long red coat and cocked hat, 
up to his knees in water and leading by the hand, very cordial- 
ly but in a great hurry, as fat a lady, with flowing garments, 
“lightly floating on the silver wave,’’ — sometimes moving on 
pretty well, at others rather puzzled to get their feet extricated 
from the mud, and all the while in terrible dread of being shot, 
— he may form some idea of their appearance upon the occa- 
sion. For my own part, I have frequently thought since that I 
must have been seized by some kind of infatuation; for however 
strange and perhaps incredible it may appear, I can positively 
assert that although I heard the reports of the guns, and saw 
the sides of the boat perforated at every instant, and the water 
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bubbling up from the balls dropping into it, I was actually 
unconscious of my perilous situation, and was not in haste to 
leave the boat; but when I did become sensible of the danger, 
it is almost needless to say, I changed my quarters very 
quickly, jumping into the river up to the middle, and running 
to the shore with all possible dispatch. And, however incredible 
it may further appear, not the least injury was sustained by 
any individual in the boats from the fire of the enemy. 


Prior to this cireumstance I could not conceive how it was 
possible that so many men escaped in a regular action while 
exposed to thousands of balls, and that so few, comparatively 
speaking, were touched; but upon this occasion I had a satis- 
factory proof that where the ball is not commissioned by that 
Almighty Power that directs or permits all events according 
to his will, all the care and dexterity of him who impels it is 
fruitless. I may justly class this among the most miraculous 
deliverances from danger that I have experienced during my 
wandering life; and were it not for the interference of that 
protecting Providence who has always so carefully watched 
over me, I must certainly have fallen a victim, at this time, to 
the malice of our foes. 


The soldiers, having armed, accoutred and prepared them- 
selves for action, formed upon the beach, and a part of them 
marched up to the narrow pass to meet the enemy, while the 
rest remained near the boats. In the meantime, the lady just 
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alluded to, my mother, brother, sister, and myself (being then 
a young boy) hurried towards a farm house, a short distance 
from us; but, before we reached it, a large gun-boat sailed 
down from behind the island, anchored off where we were, and 
immediately commenced firing cannon shot at us, the first or 
second of which carried off the head of one of the soldiers who 
were on the shore. The latter, being quite exposed to the fire of 
the boat, and incapable of doing it any injury, retired towards 
the house that we were going to, which the Americans observ- 
ing, they directed their fire against it. Instead, therefore, of 
going into the house we went to the rear of it, in order to shel- 
ter ourselves behind some stacks of straw in the yard, through 
which, we were told, the balls would not penetrate; but we had 
not remained long in this situation before they came flying 
through the roof of the house which was covered with shingles, 
and passing over our heads in such quick succession that we 
thought it most adviseable to decamp, and therefore retired 
back into the woods as fast as possible, where we remained un- 
til the action was nearly over. When our soldiers went up to the 
strait, they passed themselves behind some trees, within pistol 
shot of the Americans, and commenced a smart action. Obser- 
ving the Durham boat that first took our attention in the morn- 
ing lying near the island, some of them fired into it; and after 
a few rounds several men on board raised the anchor and 
attempted to land on the island; but as they ascended from the 
bottom upon the forecastle to leap out, they were shot, and fell 
into the water. The boat drifted down the river and grounded 
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near our batteaux; there was a number of knapsacks, &c. in it, 
and the forecastle was covered with blood. Shortly after we 
landed, a soldier was sent off to Prescot, an English village and 
garrison about eight miles up the river, with a dispatch for a 
gun-boat; and in the afternoon, about four o’clock, one ap- 
peared,coming down in full sail. 


A constant firing had been kept up across the water during 
the day, by which twenty-eight of the Americans were killed; 
and as soon as the remainder observed our gun-boat, they 
embarked in theirs which was an immensely large one, and 
being favoured by wind and tide, escaped, although pursued 
for a considerable distance. 


The soldier who was killed by a cannon shot was brought 
into a house near the fatal spot where the circumstance occur- 
red, and, excited by curiosity, I went to see him. The head, and 
part of the neck had been carried away, and no hatchet could 
have effected it more smoothly or better. What a sight! what a 
melancholy sight is the headless trunk of a man! how well 
calculated to humble the lofty ideas that man generally enter- 
tains of himself! 


In the afternoon a party of soldiers were sent in the Durham 
boat with the Canadian who had so manfully and patriotically 
ventured his life in the morning to warn us of the danger that 
awaited us, for the purpose of removing his moveable property 
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from the island. Taking everything into consideration, the 
conduct of this man upon the oceasion was, perhaps, one of the 
most noble and laudable actions that were performed during 
the war. His motives must have been purely patriotic; a feel- 
ing for his fellow-subjects must have been his only incentive. 
He could have easily pleaded inability, in the event of an in- 
vestigation into his conduct, had he, with cold indifference, 
permitted us to advance to the sacrifice; as the enemy had 
Janded on the island the night previous to attack, and kept him 
a prisoner under the care of three men during the whole time 
they were there until a very few minutes prior to his escape. 
When seeing us, as they imagined, entirely in their power, his 
guards were incautiously withdrawn; he then, at the risk of 
his life, rushed into his canoe, and fortunately had time instru- 
mentally to effect our deliverance; for had we reached the 
strait unaware of our danger, it is impossible to say what 
might have been the consequence; I shudder even now when I 
think of it. It is particularly gratifying to know that he was 
well recompensed by government for his most meritorious be- 


haviour. 


In the evening we proceeded on our journey, and about 
twelve o’clock arrived at Prescot, which at this time was but a 
small village and only of consequence from being opposite to 
Ogdensburg, an American town on the south side of the St. 


Lawrence. 
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After remaining a few days at Prescot, we prepared for 
prosecuting our journey. About ten o’clock at night we set out, 
and in two days arrived at Kingston. 


Oh Kingston! Kingston! how shall I venture to speak of 
you! how shall I venture to recall to mind the days that I have 
spent within your happy precincts! Could I but bury them in 
Lethe’s stream, could I but hurl them into the gulf of oblivion, 
then would my mind be at rest and no longer experience what 
the recollection of them excites. But ah! no — 

While pensive memory muses, 

On delights too quickly flown, 
it awakens in my breast a transitory joy; but oh, how fleeting! 
scarce does it dart across my enraptured mind, representing 
scenes, delightful scenes, of pleasures that are past, never 
more to be enjoyed —of days that are gone, never to return— 
when its sting, its poignant sting, follows with velocity, in its 
light-trod footsteps, and snatches the fond delusion! When I 
think of those days and those pleasures, and the gloomy, heart- 
less idea associated with that thought, — that they are gone, 
never to return, — philosophical as I could wish to be, a sigh 
steals from my very heart, in spite of me! 


Kingston is pleasantly and advantageously situated on the 
west side of the Lake of the thousand islands, about nine miles 
from the lower end of Lake Ontario. A beautiful bay, about a 
mile broad at the town, but expanding to the dimensions of a 
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small lake farther down, is formed by a peninsula, which ex- 
tends in a southerly direction into the lake, upon the southern 
point of which is a battery. On the eastern side of this penin- 
sula there is another bay much smaller than the former. Here 
the vessels of the Royal Navy generally lie; the dockyard, 
arsenal, &c. being on the eastern side of the peninsula. 


These bays are very deep, sufficiently so to admit of the first 
rate men-of-war lying at the wharfs, and the water is quite 
still, and so remarkably clear that I shall notice here the follow- 
ing circumstance, in order to convey some idea of it. One day 
in winter before the ice had become very thick, while skating 
upon that part of the small bay where the men-of-war lie, I 
was stooping down to arrange the strap on my skate, when, 
looking downwards, I observed something moving slowly along 
the bottom, and putting my head nearer the ice, I discovered 
it to be a large fish. I called one of my companions, and he and 
I watched it as it continued to move slowly along, until, after 
proceeding a considerable distance, it stopped in shallow 
water, when my companion went to the barrack upon the pen- 
insula, a short distance from us, and informed some of the 
soldiers who came to the spot, bringing with them a long pole 
with a bayonet fastened to the end of it, and a hatchet to cut a 
hole in the ice. A hole being soon opened directly over the fish, 
one of them put down the bayonet very gently, until it almost 
touched it, then suddenly darted it into the fish just below the 
head, and kept it fixed to the bottom until nearly dead, when he 
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raised it to the hole, and, with the assistance of another man 
drew it out; it proved to be a sturgeon about four feet long. 


Kingston was not a large town at this time, but considering 
its distance up the country and other local disadvantages, it 
was a very good one. It contained a number of very good 
houses, but the streets were neither paved nor lighted. It is 
built where the old fort Frontenac formerly stood, part of 
which still remains. 


The public buildings are few, consisting of a small neat 
Protestant church, a R.C. church, gaol, barracks, &c. A print- 
ing office was established, and a newspaper published; and 
here was the best and most extensive classical school in all 
Canada. 


When we first went to Kingston, our naval force on the lake 
consisted only of two frigates and two large schooners, but it 
was afterwards considerably augmented by the addition of 
several ships of the line, one of which, the St. Lawrence, car- 
ried upwards of 100 guns, several frigates, gun-brigs, 
schooners, &c. It was at once surprising and pleasing to see a 
fleet of men-of-war sail out of and arrive at a port many hun- 
dreds of miles from the sea which was inaccessible to them, 
and they confined to a mere lake, but a lake of sufficient di- 
mensions to afford them full scope for all their operations, 
being 200 miles in length and 100 in breadth. 
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I was extremely fond of boating, and the fine harbour of 
Kingston, with the bays and rivers in its neighbourhood, ren- 
ders this amusement peculiarly pleasant here. My father and 
another officer of the regiment purchased a small elegant 
pleasure barge, in which, with my companions, I used very 
frequently to sail, and upon one occasion we had a very narrow 
escape for our lives, Being on the eastern side of the peninsula 
opposite Kingston, we were returning to town; and as the wind 
was blowing pretty hard down the harbour, we were obliged 
to row up to the point, in getting round which the wind would 
have been favourable for us. When we had proceeded far 
enough upwards, as we thought, we raised the mast and pre- 
pared for sailing; but the wind was so strong that as soon as 
the sheet was hauled tight and the sail filled, it carried mast, 
sails, and the seat to which the mast was fastened completely 
overboard. Had the seat remained firm, the boat must have 
overset, and in all probability the greater part of us would have 
perished, as no assistance could have been afforded us in time 
to be of any service. 


Early on the morning of the 10th of November, 1812, the 
American fleet appeared in sight of the harbour, evidently for 
some hostile purpose. The military, militia, &c. were soon 
under arms, the batteries manned, and every arrangement 
made in order to give the enemy as warm a reception as pos- 
sible. A detachment of infantry was sent to a bay about four 
miles above the town, where it was supposed they would land, 
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and an immense degree of anxiety prevailed in town during 
the morning. 


The approach of an enemy generally causes disorder and 
dismay among the female part of the community; and upon 
this occasion, when it was ascertained that the fleet was steer- 
ing for the town, it was most distressing to see the numbers 
of women and children leaving their houses and hurrying in 
consternation backwards to the woods; some carrying bundles 
of what they most valued, others apparently quite satisfied to 
escape with life. 


The Royal George, the largest of the only two frigates we 
had at the time, had been out cruising for some days, and a- 
bout twelve o’clock it made its appearance, coming in from 
the lake with all sail set, and the whole American fleet, con- 
sisting of a brig of 22 guns and six schooners, in full chase of 
it. It anchored down the bay at the lower end of the town, and 
between two batteries, one at the upper end of the town on a 
small point of land jutting into the harbour, the other on the 
point of the peninsula opposite. 


About two o’clock the enemy’s squadron sailed down the 
harbour very boldly, apparently quite unaware of the two 
batteries just mentioned which had been lately erected, as they 
used no precaution to avoid them, but were bearing down, in 
full sail, upon the Royal George and firing with all their 
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might. Our troops in the batteries observing this, allowed them 
to approach very near before they commenced firing, and 
when the brig and two or three of the schooners were just be- 
tween them, they opened a tremendous and destructive fire 
upon them, in which they were joined by the Royal George. The 
Americans were evidently confounded at this, as they instant- 
ly put about; and, while in the act of tacking, the commander 
of one of the schooners was knocked overboard by the main 
boom and perished. 


The batteries kept up such a galling fire upon the vessels 
that they were compelled to retire; and as the wind was blow- 
ing directly down the lake, they were under the necessity of 
beating out; whenever, therefore, they approached the side 
next the town, the batteries received them in fine style, and did 
them very considerable damage. The enemy did not fire upon 
the town, from which it appeared that their object was merely 
to capture or destroy the Royal George, as all their attention 
was directed towards it; and although they were obliged to 
relinquish the attempt they almost effected its destruction by 
a shot from a thirty-two pounder, which it received between 
wind and water, or half above and half below the level of the 


water. 


We lost only one man upon the occasion, and he had been an 
invalid, confined to his hammock for some time previous, being 
a marine on board the frigate. When he heard the cannonading, 
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he could not stay in his hammock, but insisted on being car- 
ried upon deck; and his urgent request being complied with, 
he was seated near one of the guns, on the side next to the 
enemy, where he had remained but a few minutes when a 
cannon ball struck him on the side, and going in an oblique 
direction to the opposite shoulder, destroyed him in a moment, 
leaving his body a dreadful spectacle. 


The enemy succeeded in reaching a small bay on the eastern 
shore, about four miles above the town, where they remained 
during the night, busily occupied in repairing as well as pos- 
sible the damage they had sustained. On the following day 
they got under way, and while beating about, a British 
merchant schooner, on its way from the upper country, hove 
in sight, making for the harbour; the crew, little expecting to 
meet an American squadron so near Kingston, found them- 
selves almost surrounded by it before they were aware of their 
danger. The master, finding there was no chance of escape by 
attempting to return, determined, though to all appearance 
with but little prospect of success, to endeavour to make his 
way through it; he therefore made all sail, and, the vessel be- 
ing an excellent sailer, and he perfectly acquainted with the 
navigation of the place, steered directly through the fleet, and 
although chased and fired at by all the vessels, he manoeuvred 
so well as to effect his escape, though not without receiving a 
shot between wind and water. When the schooner reached the 
uppermost wharf in the town, it was brought alongside the 
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lower end of it, with the head towards the land, and, being full 
of water, it sank immediately, but luckily the water was not 
very deep at the spot. An immense number of people had col- 
lected at the upper part of the town while the vessel was among 
the enemy’s fleet, to observe the result, and were at the wharf 
when it arrived. A strong hawser was therefore made fast to 
the bow of the vessel, and the other end being brought on shore, 
as many of the people as could get hold of it did so, and so 
great was the crowd that they actually drew it so near the 
shore that the upper parts appeared above the surface of the 
water. 


Two of the American schooners not being able to beat up to 
Lake Ontario, were obliged to sail down past Kingston, to 
Ogdensburg, where they remained until winter, when they 
were burnt by our forces at the capture of that place.* 


As Kingston was the scene of some of my happiest days and 
youthful adventures, and as I still feel delighted in recalling 
some of the latter to mind, perhaps I may be pardoned for in- 
truding the following upon the reader’s notice. Owing to the 
abundance and variety of fish the lakes contain, fishing is a 
very general and pleasant amusement here; and one which I, 
in common with the great majority of my school-fellows, was 
excessively fond of. There is a small point of land at the lower 


*The reference is to Colonel Macdonell’s highly successful raid of 22 
February 1813. — ED. 
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end of the town, stretching into the bay in a northerly direction 
and forming a small bay on its western side, which is used as 
a repository for the government boats. As this small bay is a 
particularly good spot for fishing, we were in the habit of re- 
sorting to it very frequently. Upon one occasion there was a 
large boat moored below the point, a short distance from it, 
and as some of my companions wished to go on board for the 
purpose of fishing, they were conveyed to it in a smaller one 
by two or three of those who preferred remaining at the bay, 
of whom I was one. In the evening when we thought of moving, 
it was, of course, necessary to bring our companions on shore. 
There was only a small skiff on the beach that we could use 
for the purpose, and without enquiring who it belonged to, we 
immediately launched it; but it was scarcely in the water when 
it began to fill very fast, and in a very few minutes it was 
quite full; we were therefore in a very awkward situation, 
but were soon relieved from it by some soldiers, who were re- 
ceiving provisions at a government store at the spot, and who 
drew the skiff up on the beach. Upon emptying it we discovered 
a square hole under one of the seats; on each of two sides of this 
aperture, opposite to each other, there was a small staple, 
through which a small stick being placed, kept a square bit of 
wood, that fitted the hole, in its place. The owner had taken 
these two pieces of wood with him, with the view of preventing 
his boat from being taken away; a very necessary precaution 
here, as the boys are very much in the habit of making free 
with boats, but one which did not altogether answer his pur- 
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pose at this time, for a carpenter, who happened to be making 
some repairs at the store alluded to, provided us with a piece 
of board to fit the hole, which, with a small stick to keep it 
down, rendered the boat ready for service. We therefore laun- 
ched again, rowed to our companions, and took them on board; 
but we had not proceeded far on our return towards the shore, 
until one of the boys, a particularly mischievous fellow, who 
happened to be sitting on the seat over the hole, spied the new 
piece of wood in the bottom of the boat, which attracted his 
attention. “Hallo!” said he, ‘‘what’s this?” and at the same 
time giving the cross stick a kick, knocked it out, when the 
boat began to fill very fast, and with such a number of boys on 
board, would soon have been sunk. Our only alternative, there- 
fore, was to make for the large boat again, as quickly as pos- 
sible, it being much nearer to us than the land; and we had 
just time to get on board when the skiff sank to the gunwale. 
As it went down no farther, it was proposed that two of us 
should get in, and endeavour to take it to the shore. I volun- 
teered for one, and being joined by another, we took off our 
shoes and stockings, and folding up our pantaloons, got in, 
and with considerable exertion succeeded in paddling it near 
the land, when we observed the owner, a terribly sour-looking 
old Dutchman, coming down in a great hurry, with his paddle 
in his hand, accompanied by several other persons of both 


sexes. 


We found it impossible to reach the shore before the old 
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fellow got down, who waited for us very coolly at the edge of 
the water, with a stern and expressive countenance; his mouth 
“ooing every way” with rage. On approaching the land, when 
in very shallow water, I leaped out of the boat, with a view of 
escaping the paddle if possible; but I failed in my object, for 
the Dutchman pursued me, and soon laid it with all his force 
across my back; but as he was rather stiff he did not repeat 
the compliment more than once before I got out of his reach. 


I don’t exactly remember how my companion fared upon the 
occasion, as I had enough to do to take care of myself; but those 
we had left in the large boat, observing what had occurred to 
us, determined to avenge the insult. 


The boat had been employed in carrying ballast to some of 
the ships; there was therefore a quantity of gravel in the bot- 
tom, and collecting a large supply of good stones, they prepared 
for giving Mynheer and his companions a salute as they passed. 
Just, therefore, as the skiff got within good reach of them, and 
was gliding away very quietly, it was assailed by a tremendous 
volley; which so exasperated the old Dutchman and his com- 
panions that they vowed vengeance, and steered for the boat, 
the old fellow stuttering and sputtering at a great rate; but 
the boys kept up such a determined and well-directed fire, that 
although transported with rage, they were compelled to forego 
the sweets of revenge, and bear away with all possible dis- 
patch; the boys announcing their victory by three triumph- 
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ant cheers; a victory, in comparison with which the late 
discomfiture of the American fleet, in the same bay, was but 
a trifle in owr estimation. 


There are wolves, bears, foxes, &c. in abundance in the 
neighbourhood of Kingston; the government being desirous to 
diminish the number of the former, give a reward for every 
one that is killed. 


Many of the young men of the town amuse themselves fre- 
quently with bear hunting; a practice that was attended with 
melancholy consequences, in one instance, Two brothers, in 
mourning for a relation lately deceased, being on an excursion 
of this kind, separated in the wood during the day, and some 
time afterwards one of them observing the other, before he was 
noticed by him, resolved upon having a little sport, and getting 
upon his hands and feet, behind a large tree that was lying 
upon the ground, moved along with his back a little above the 
trunk, imitating the movement of a bear as nearly as possible, 
and endeavouring to make himself noticed by his brother. The 
latter, little suspecting the artifice, took him for what he pre- 
tended to be, and, before he had time to discover his mistake, 
lodged the contents of his rifle in his unfortunate brother, who 
expired shortly afterwards. 


The soil of Canada, in general, is very fertile, particularly 
the upper parts of it; the meadows and pasture grounds pro- 
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duce wild strawberries in great abundance; the heaths abound 
with small shrubs of a variety of kinds, the greater part of 
them producing berries; the very fens, or swamps, as they are 
called there, afford cranberries; the woods contain many trees 
that yield nuts of several kinds, viz. butter-nuts (about the 
size of and nearly resembling the walnut), walnuts, hickory, 
bitter, beech, hazel nuts, &c. and wild plums, cherries, grapes, 
gooseberries, &c. are abundant. 


There is a kind of wild cherries here, called choke-cherries, 
which grow in strings, similar to red currants, but much 
larger and of a deeper red; there is also a great variety of the 
white thorn, producing as great a variety of haws, some of 
which are extremely large; and perhaps few who have not 
tasted them would be inclined to believe the excellence of their 
flavour; one kind, in particular, about the size of a plum, is 
quite a pleasant fruit. The quantity and variety of wild fruits, 
gathered in the fields, woods and moors, and produced without 
the least cultivation, that are exposed for sale in a Canadian 
market would afford surprise and satisfaction to any stran- 
ger, I have been informed that along the upper shores of Lake 
Ontario the peaches are so abundant that they are given as 
food to the swine. 


In February, 1813, the regiment received orders to proceed 


up the country to York.* On the day appointed for our depar- 
*The later Toronto. In 18138 it had 700 inhabitants. — ED, 
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ture sleighs or sledges were provided, and about twelve o’clock 
we left Kingston. My father took my mother and sister in his 
own cariole, and my brother and I were sent on one of the 
sleighs, with a servant and the baggage. Our driver was an 
old man, who had served in the army that took Canada, on 
leaving which he had received a grant of a large farm about 
twenty miles from Kingston, where he resided. We arrived 
here the first day, and were very hospitably entertained by 
him and his family. I was much gratified in observing the 
comfortable manner in which he was settled; he had a large 
well-built house, commodious offices, an extensive and well- 
improved farm, a good stock of cattle, several beautiful horses, 
and every necessary accommodation. 


The following morning the old man accompanied us, and 
being a very jovial little old fellow, entertained us with many 
a droll old story; frequently, however, exciting the laugh 
rather at the narrator than his narrative, He was still fond 
of a little refreshment of the spirituous kind, by the way; and 
in the afternoon, while in full glee relating one of his “tales 
of other days” and not very attentive to his horses, the latter 
took fright at something and started off. The beaten part of 
the road is very narrow in the country during the winter, with 
a high ridge of snow on each side; the sudden starting of the 
horses and pull of the reins threw the old man off the sleigh, 
into one of these ridges. As he retained his hold of the reins, 
the violence with which he was drawn along turned his head 
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downwards into the snow, which he ploughed up in an extra- 
ordinary manner; and it was certainly most amusing to us, 
little thinking of the possible consequences, to see his poor old 
legs jumping up and down in the air, while his head and 
shoulders were exploring the internal regions of the snowy 
heap. The servant, by great exertion, succeeded in stopping 
the horses, and relieved him from his perilous situation; and 
all the fun excited by his jokes was nothing to that which his 
most extraordinary and ludicrous appearance, on coming out 
of the snow, afforded. He had lost his fur cap and wig in the 
fall, and his polished bald head, his nose, once a fine aquiline, 
but then bowing down to meet his chin, his fresh fair counten- 
ance, and his gaping and staring while endeavouring to re- 
move the snow from his ears, mouth and eyes, were certainly 
well calculated to set the risible faculties of two boys in active 
motion. I know of nothing he resembled at the moment so 


nearly as an owl just after a dive upon a duck’s back. 


The pole of the sleigh was broken in pieces by the accident, 
which rendered it impossible for us to proceed without a new 
one; this difficulty was soon obviated by the old man, who, 
being acquainted with the place, went to procure assistance, 
and in a short time returned with an Indian, and tools requisite 
for making one. They cut down a young tree of suitable dimen- 
sions, and, in a much shorter period than I could have had an 
idea of, had a pole completed and the horses put to. 
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This was the second instance in which I had an opportunity 
of witnessing the handiness and readiness of the people of this 
country in repairing accidents of this kind. Upon one occasion, 
while removing some of the furniture from our farm in Lower 
Canada, the axle-tree of one of the carts broke in the woods; 
and as we were several miles from any house, no assistance 
could be obtained; the drivers, therefore, set to work with 
their hatchets, which they generally carry with them on simi- 
lar occasions, and with the assistance of a cooper’s knife that 
we happened luckily to have with us, they formed an axle from 
a small iron-wood tree with surprising dexterity and haste, 
and the cart was enabled to proceed with but trifling delay. A 
proof of the extensive capacity of man, beyond what he is him- 
self conscious of, until elicited by necessity. 


The Indian alluded to lived in a comfortable farm house and 
cultivated a farm. I was very agreeably surprised afterwards, 
as we proceeded, to find a number of those people established 
along the road, living in a settled, civilized manner, on farms, 
and, in some instances, having spirits and other articles for 
sale. In such cases they had signs exhibited above their doors, 
but the characters upon them were of such an uncouth des- 
cription, that I apprehend it would have required a very deci- 
pherer to discover what they signified in any other way than by 
seeing the articles in the houses. We met several of the men 
on the road, with horses and sleighs, drawing home hay from 
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the distant meadows and marshes, where it had been cocked 
in the summer. 


Large tracts of this part of the country through which our 
road lay were at this time quite unoccupied and covered with 
trees, just as they came from the hand of nature; and at this 
season of the year, the trees being leafless, and their branches 
loaded with snow and ice, together with the solemn stillness 
that prevails, not a sound being heard but the echo of the 
horses’ hoofs prancing along the road, the country has a 
dreary, cheerless, yet sublime appearance; impressing the 
mind with an indescribable sensation af awe, loneliness, and 
astonishment, and bringing it back, in imagination, to the 
primitive ages of the world. 


One day the stage was unusually long, from the country 
being but thinly settled; and in the evening, while yet a con- 
siderable distance from the inn where we expected to stop, it 
became very dark, and began to rain heavily. As there was no 
house whatever to afford us shelter, we were obliged to drive 
on, with the rain pouring upon us in torrents; and this, with 
the excessive coldness of the air, rendered our situation not 
one of the most desirable. At length our driver proposed to 
take us to a small house, a short distance from the road, oc- 
cupied by an acquaintance of his, who had not been long settled 
in the country. Here we could not expect to find very good 
accommodation, but the idea of obtaining shelter from the 
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cold and rain counter-balanced every other consideration; and 
as the inn was still several miles farther on, we resolved to 
go. When we reached it, it proved to be a small cottage, con- 
taining only two apartments; and its inhabitants, being new 
settlers, were poor. We had not been in long before I began to 
wish we had continued on the road, notwithstanding the rain; 
we appeared to have escaped Scylla merely to be dashed against 
Charybdis; for we found they had neither bread, tea, nor 
sugar, nor anything scarcely that we could eat. They had some 
flour, however, of which our hostess made some cakes, and a 
kind of beverage that they called hemlock tea, a decoction of 
small branches of the hemlock tree, a sort of fir that grows to 
a great height. The tea had a very unpleasant, bitter flavour to 
me, and being without sugar, I could not use it; the cakes were 
better, and after a meal which, I must confess, notwithstand- 
ing my admiration of a certain ancient warrior, did not con- 
strain me to exclaim with him, ‘What luxury have I hitherto 
been a stranger to!”, we were shown to a very indifferent bed; 
it was clean, however, and, stimulated by the fatigue and 
hardships of the day, I slept as soundly in it, perhaps, as ever 
I did in a much better one. 


In two or three days afterwards we arrived at York. This 
is a pleasant little town, the houses generally of wood, and 
containing some good shops. Being the seat of government of 
the upper province, it has a house of assembly, court house, &c. 
It is situated at the lower end of a long bay, formed by a nar- 
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row peninsula stretching up the lake parallel with the shore, 
about two miles. On the extremity of this, called Gibraltar 
Point, stands a light-house, and exactly opposite to it, on the 
main land, the garrison is situated, where we resided. 


The lower part of the bay was covered with ice at this time, 
and the upper part was frequented by immense flocks of wild 
geese, ducks, &c. which afforded fine sport to our officers, who 
frequently took a batteau during the moonlight nights, and 
dropping quietly down among them, shot them in great num- 
bers. The rivers and lakes of Upper Canada abound with these 
wild fowl, and those who are fond of shooting may indulge 
themselves in it in this country to the utmost of their wishes.— 
The Indians are particularly expert at this sport; and I was 
one day very much amused here with an artifice resorted to by 
two of them, in order to get, unobserved, within reach of a 
flock of ducks which they saw at a distance from them. They 
cut a large bush, and fixing it erect at the bow of their canoe, 
one of them concealed himself behind it, with his gun presented 
through it, while the other, at the stern, paddled gently to- 
wards the ducks; when within reach the former fired, and, 
with unerring aim, laid several of them floating on the water. 
My father was particularly fond of shooting, and at York he 
formed an acquaintance with two of these people who, from 
being well treated by him and getting plenty of rum, used to 
take him in their canoe to the haunts of the geese, ducks, &e. 
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where he had an opportunity of completely satisfying himself 
with his favourite amusement. 


While we were at this place, the son of an Indian chief, 
whose tribe was in the vicinity of the town, died; and as the 
Indians were engaged in the service of government, a party of 
soldiers, with drums and fifes, was sent to bury him with 
military honours. Curiosity induced me to accompany the 
party. After walking a considerable distance, the greater part 
through a thick wood, not without some secret misgivings on 
my part at the idea of joining a party of Indians in the centre 
of a forest, late in the day and far from home, we arrived at a 
small opening, where we found the Indians, with the body, 
waiting for us, The deceased was a young man, who had been 
a great warrior according to the ideas these people entertain 
of great achievements in war, which was evident from a num- 
ber of scalps, suspended by a cord in regular order from the 
top of a long staff that was carried with great solemnity just 
before the corpse, as a trophy of his deeds. They had been cut 
off by his own hand at the battle of Queenston, where he had 
distinguished himself. His death was occasioned by a cold 
which he took one night in the woods, where, after hunting 
all day, he lay down on the snow, with only a blanket wrapped 
round him, outside of his ordinary clothes. The body was in 
a decent black coffin; at our approach it was lifted upon sticks 
by four men, and the procession began to move. An immense 
number of Indians preceded the coffin; the last of whom, 
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walking alone, carried the staff with the scalps; a few more 
succeeded it, carrying the deceased’s gun, bow and arrows, 
with a knapsack made of the skin of some wild animal; and 
the soldiers brought up the rear, the drums and fifes playing a 
dead march. When we had proceeded about a quarter of a mile 
farther into the wood, we reached the grave, which was at the 
foot of a large beech tree; the coffin being deposited in it, the 
knapsack, gun, bow and arrows placed upon the coffin, and 
the staff with the scalps placed upright at the head, the soldiers 
fired a volley over it. The report of the muskets had scarcely 
subsided, when the whole tribe raised a most appalling yell, 
which, for force and wildness of sound, surpassed anything 
I could have conceived the human voice capable of ; and such as 
I should consider well calculated, as General Wolfe observed, 
“to strike many a bold heart with affright.” Its terrifying 
echo through the forest, the solitary gloom of the place, and 
the near approach of evening, gave additional horrors to the 
cry; and from not expecting it, the effect it had upon me, being 
but a young boy, I could not pretend to describe. I should be 
inclined to suppose it was something similar to the effects of a 
shock of electricity, for I scarcely knew whether I was stand- 
ing on my feet or my head. The soldiers fired two rounds more, 
and the yell was repeated after each; this being concluded, the 
Indians proceeded to fill the grave, leaving the knapsack, &c. in 
it; and the staff, with the scalps swinging about in the breeze, 
was left at the head, to supply the place of a more permanent 


and civilized memento of its contents. I was informed that a 
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porringer, containing food, was put inside of the coffin; and 
upon enquiring into the motive for burying the deceased’s 
knapsack, &c. I learned that the Indians suppose, with res- 
pect to futurity, that after death the departed take a long 
journey to a distant country, when they arive at a very broad 
and rapid river which they must cross; and for this purpose a 
round log of wood is placed over it. Those who have conducted 
themselves with propriety in this life, walk safely over the 
log when they enter into a most delightful country, abounding 
with game of every description; here they spend their eternity 
in shooting, hunting, fishing, &c.; and those who have lived 
improperly here, while crossing the river, fall in and are hur- 
ried into eternal oblivion. The food put in the coffin was to 
sustain the deceased on his journey, and the gun and bow and 
arrows for shooting in the happy country. 


On the 25th of April the grenadier company of the 8th regi- 
ment arrived in batteaux from Kingston, on their way up the 
country. They were allowed to remain during the 26th to re- 
fresh themselves after a long journey, and were to have pro- 
ceeded on the 27th. During the 26th my father and I were in 
town, and while returning to the garrison in the evening, we 
were overtaken by Captain McNeill of that company, who was 
also going there. On our way he informed my father of the 
various arrangements he had made for the remainder of his 
journey to the place of his destination, and spoke as confidently 
of being in Fort George, the next town, on a certain day, as if 
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no untoward circumstance could intervene; or as if uncertain- 
ty and disappointment were not, alas! too constantly the 
companions of man. When we arrived at the garrison all was 
bustle and activity; the American fleet had appeared off the 
harbour, and from its manoeuvres it was supposed that York 
was the place of its destination. 


The troops were under arms, and although the greatest 
activity prevailed in making the necessary dispositions for the 
defence of the place, very little apprehension was entertained 
for its safety; which was rather surprising, since the whole 
amount of the regular forces, including the grenadiers of the 
8th regiment, did not exceed 300; the militia, &c. composing 
a few hundreds more. 


Early on the morning of the 27th the enemy’s fleet appeared, 
steering directly for the harbour; the troops were again form- 
ed in the barrack square, and kept in readiness to march off to 
oppose the landing of the enemy when it should appear what 
point they would choose for that purpose. We had a small bat- 
tery at the garrison, another at the governor’s house a short 
distance farther up the lake shore, and a third about half a 
mile beyond it, in the same direction. 


About seven o’clock the fleet, consisting of a frigate of 24 
guns, a brig of 18, and fifteen armed schooners, sailed round 
Gibraltar Point, steering towards the uppermost battery. The 
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morning was very fine; the lake quite calm; and the fleet, 
gliding slowly upon its surface with a gentle breeze, and in 
regular order, the frigate leading, the others following in a 
line, and each towing several large boats for the purpose of 
landing the troops, had an elegant and imposing appearance. 


As soon as it became evident where the enemy intended to 
attempt a landing, our forces were ordered off to oppose them. 
— Well do I yet remember that fatal morning. — Oh! how my 
heart bleeds, even at this distant period, when memory repre- 
sents to my view the devoted band cheerfully marching to offer 
themselves a useless but honourable sacrifice at their country’s 
shrine! What could a few hundreds, even of British soldiers, 
be supposed to effect against the overwhelming superiority of 
force that their adversaries opposed to them, consisting of a 
greater number of thousands that they had of hundreds?* — 
But as it is not the part of British soldiers to surrender at dis- 
cretion, or quietly to resign the post of honour without at least 
making an effort to repel their invaders, the desperate experi- 
ment must of necessity be made, and melancholy indeed was 
the result! 


The grenadier company of the 8th regiment consisted of 119 
as fine men as the British army could produce, commanded by 
the brave and elegant Captain McNeill. I saw the generous 


*In reality, the attackers outnumbered the defenders by not quite three 
to one. — ED. 
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hero, at the head of his valiant company, in the prime of life, 
and prompt to obey the call of honour, march off — but, ah! I 
saw him, and the most of his little band, return no more! thirty 
alone escaped the havoc of that day! 


All the regulars that could be spared from the batteries ad- 
vanced beyond the uppermost one, and as the enemy attempted 
to land, opened a spirited fire upon them; but, as the latter 
were so numerous that it was impossible to oppose them all, 
some landed above where our little force was posted, got into 
the woods, and coming down in their rear cut them off in great 
numbers, Captain McNeill was the first who fell upon this 
melancholy occasion; the sergeant-major of the 8th, a remark- 
ably fine-looking man, was the next, and the carnage soon be- 
came general. 


While this part of our force was contending with the enemy 
in the woods, an unfortunate accident occurred in the battery 
opposed to the fleet, which proved a death-blow to the little 
hope that might have been entertained of a successful issue to 
the proceedings of the day. A gun was aimed at one of the ves- 
sels, and the officers, desirous of seeing if the ball would take 
effect, ascended the bastion; in the meantime the artillery 
man, waiting for the word of command to fire, held the match 
behind him, as is usual under such circumstances; and the 
travelling magazine, a large wooden chest containing cartrid- 
ges for the great guns, being open just at his back, he unfor- 
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tunately put the match into it, and the consequence, as may be 
supposed, was dreadful indeed! Every man in the battery was 
blown into the air, and the dissection of the greater part of 
their bodies was inconceivably shocking! The officers were 
thrown from the bastion by the shock, but escaped with a few 
bruises; the cannons were dismounted, and consequently the 
battery was rendered completely useless. 


I was standing at the gate of the garrison when the poor 
soldiers, who escaped the explosion with a little life remaining, 
were brought in to the hospital, and a more afflicting sight 
could scarcely be witnessed. Their faces were completely black, 
resembling those of the blackest Africans; their hair frizzled 
like theirs, and their clothes scorched and emitting an effluvia 
so strong as to be perceived long before they reached one. One 
man in particular presented an awful spectacle: he was brou- 
ght in a wheel-barrow, and from his appearance I should be 
inclined to suppose that almost every bone in his body was 
broken; he was lying in a powerless heap, shaking about with 
every motion of the barrow, from which his legs hung dang- 
ling down as if only connected with his body by the skin, while 
his cries and groans were of the most heart-rending 
description. 


Although Spartan valour was evinced by our little party, 
it proved unavailing against the numbers that pressed them 
upon all sides; and in consequence of the loss of the battery, 
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and the reduction that had been made in the number of our 
troops, their ground was no longer tenable; but after nobly 
and desperately withstanding their enemies for several hours, 
a retreat towards the garrison became inevitable, although 
every inch of the ground was obstinately disputed. 


The governor’s house, with some smaller buildings, form- 
ed a square at the centre battery, and under it the grand mag- 
azine, containing a large quantity of powder, was situated. 
As there were only two or three guns at this battery, and it 
but a short distance from the garrison, the troops did 
not remain in it, but retreated to the latter. When the Ameri- 
cans, commanded by one of their best generals, Pike, reached 
this small battery, instead of pressing forward, they halted, 
and the general sat down on one of the guns: a fatal proceeding 
— for, in a few minutes, his advance guard, consisting of a- 
bout 800 men, and himself, were blown into the air by the 
explosion of the grand magazine. 


Some time before this horrible circumstance took place, the 
vessels had commenced firing upon the garrison, which ob- 
liged the females, children, &c. to leave it; we therefore retired 
into the country, to the house of an officer of the militia, where 
we remained a short time; but, feeling anxious to know the 
fate of the day, I left the house without the knowledge of my 
mother, and was proceeding towards the garrison when the 
explosion took place. I heard the report, and felt a tremulous 
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motion in the earth resembling the shock of an earthquake; 
and looking towards the spot I saw an immense cloud ascend 
into the air. I was not aware at the moment what it had been 
occasioned by, but it had an awfully grand effect; at first it 
was a great confused mass of smoke, timber, men, earth, &c. 
but as it rose, in a most majestic manner, it assumed the shape 
of a vast balloon. When the whole mass had ascended to a con- 
siderable height, and the force by which the timber, &c. were 
impelled upwards became spent, the latter fell from the cloud, 
and spread over the surrounding plain. I stopped to observe 
the cloud, which preserved its round shape while it remained 
within my view. I then advanced towards the garrison, but 
had not proceeded much farther until I discovered our little 
party collected in a close body between the town and that place, 
which later they had been obliged to evacuate. After observing 
their motions for a short time, I looked towards the garrison, 
when I became the melancholy spectator of what I had never 
witnessed upon any former occasion, and what I had little 
anticipated upon this. Just as the flag-staff caught my eye I 
saw — and oh! how my young feelings were harrowed, and 
my patriotic pride humbled at the sight! — I saw the “meteor 
flag” of England bow, by impious, traitorous hands,* to the 
then triumphant, ‘“‘star-spangled’”’ banner of America! 


Finding that the garrison, which was very near me, was in 


*The English flag was hauled down, and the American substituted, by 
a sergeant who had deserted from the British army. 
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the possession of the Americans, and, consequently, that all 
was over, I returned to the house where I had left my mother, 
and shortly after I reached it a soldier came to us with direc- 
tions to proceed to the town as fast as possible. 


We had a 26 gun frigate upon the stocks at York at the time, 
the capture or destruction of which was probably the principal 
object the Americans had in view in this expedition; the yard 
where it was building was about mid-way between the town 
and the garrison; and as the enemy were not sufficiently good 
soldiers to improve the advantage they had obtained by follow- 
ing our troops immediately after they got possession of the 
garrison, but, on the contrary, remained in it for some time 
afterwards — the second error highly disadvantageous to 
them this day — our people had fortunately an opportunity 
of consuming the ship, and thereby preventing it from falling 
into their hands. This was a particularly happy circumstance, 
since the possession of it would have rendered them complete 
masters of the lake for a long time, and most probably during 
the remainder of the war. 


On reaching the town we found the soldiers evacuating it, on 
their retreat towards Kingston; and there being no other alter- 
native, we joined them, just as we were, and left the town. 


As in the morning we had very foolishly entertained no ap- 
prehension whatever of being defeated, but left our quarters 
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confident of soon returning, and walked out from the break- 
fast table as if to look at some curiosity, we brought no cloth- 
ing with us more than we wore at the moment; and, 
consequently, left York about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, to 
commence a journey of 200 miles through the woods of 
America, at an inclement season, without an outside garment 
of any description, or a second pair of shoes. The snow had 
just thawed also, which, with the heavy and copious rains 
usual at this season, rendered the roads, that are bad at best, 
almost impassable. 


We met the light company of the 8th regiment at the end 
of the town, where they had just arrived, after marching from 
Kingston; and, without making the least halt, were obliged, to 
their great satisfaction, no doubt, to turn and “mark the self- 


same track again.” 


At a short distance from town we met several of the inhabit- 
ants of the country going to it, who made no scruple to express 
themselves well satisfied with our success, and their new 
masters. We had walked but a few miles when the weather 
changed, and it began to rain heavily, which, with the late 
hour of the evening, induced us to take shelter in the first 
house we came to; this was a small cottage of only one apart- 
ment, eight miles from York, where we were obliged to stay 
for the night, as the next house was two miles farther on. 
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The main body marched on before us, and left my father and 
Lieutenant C— with their families, and a few wounded men, 
women, and children. People unacquainted with scenes of this 
kind can form but a very faint idea of them from any descrip- 
tion that could be given; they were new to us at the time, and I 
should not be surprised if this would have been more than 
sufficient to satisify the most enthusiastic lovers of novelty, 
had any such been present. 


We were too numerous to be accommodated with anything 
to eat, as the people of the house were poor; but luckily we had 
the remains of a leg of mutton and some bread, that we brought 
out with us in the morning. 


I had often heard it remarked that people sometimes ex- 
perience great changes during their lives, an observation that 
occupied very little of my attention until I saw it very forcibly 
exemplified upon this occasion. One of our officers, until the 
day before, could not think of dining before parade, on any 
account; it was such ‘‘a shocking bore” to be disturbed at his 
wine; at this time the bore was strangely reversed, it being 
a dreadful one to have neither dinner nor wine to be disturbed 
at. 


There was but one bed in the house, but this would have 
been of little service, even in a separate apartment, as the 
piteous cries and groans of the wounded, the squalling of 
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children, and lamentations of the women, together with our 
individual feelings for the loss of property, &c. were quite 
sufficient to banish sleep from our eyes. — After the most 
unpleasant night of our lives, whose lengthened hours passed 
tediously away, we hailed with peculiar satisfaction the first 
dawn of day. 


It had rained very heavily during the whole night, but we 
entertained a hope that it would cease with the approach of 
morning; in this, however, we were disappointed, for it con- 
tinued with such severity as to compel us to remain in our 
miserable sheltering place, without a morsel to eat, as we had 
distributed the little we had the night before, until about nine 
or ten o’clock, when it abating a little from pouring in torrents, 
we prepared for our journey. Badly as we were circumstanced 
in other respects, we were fortunate enough to procure a 
carriage to travel in. The reader may perhaps feel a little 
curiosity to know of what description this was, and also inclin- 
ed to congratulate us on the lucky event; therefore in order to 
gratify the one, and enable him to do the other with the more 
effect, it may not be amiss to inform him that it was a good 
strong cart; and what was particularly pleasant, considering 
the state of the weather, our expectation of being pursued by 
the Americans, and a very strong desire for something to eat, 
it was drawn by two very speedy animals, a yoke of owen. 


The females and children were put into this delightjul 
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vehicle, and my father, Mr. C., and the wounded men walked; 
the whole forming a procession that might have afforded am- 
usement to a person fond of strange sights. We had two miles 
to go to the first house, where we hoped to breakfast; a dis- 
tance that, owing to the wretched state of the roads,* and the 
slowness of the oxen, occupied nearly two hours; and a copious 
shower of rain having fallen the whole time, we had a very 
comfortable and respectable appearance when we reached it. 
I believe this was almost the first time in my life that I was 
taught to appreciate a breakfast, it having been always, until 
this period, a matter of course; I had scarcely ever considered 
its real use or value; but upon this occasion I learned that a 
good blazing fire and a comfortable breakfast are not among 
the least of the good things of this life. Here my mother and 
Mrs. C. purchased two small Indian blankets, all that were to 
be had, as substitutes for cloaks, at the moderate price of ten 


shillings each. 


Being informed that the Americans were marching after 
us — a report most probably raised by the people of the house, 
with the view of getting us away, as, although we were very 
comfortably accommodated, our loyal landlord and landlady 
expressed great anxiety to see us off, evidently lest the Ameri- 
cans should discover that they had entertained us — about 


*The road beween Kingston and York, built in the years 1798 to 1800, 
was thereafter allowed to fall into disrepair through lack of mainten- 
ance. — ED. 
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twelve o’clock we left this house in our fly van, and after a 
comfortable ride in the rain for about four hours, we stopped 
for the night in a small house, five miles from that in which 
we had breakfasted. 


Here the accommodations were miserable; but our convey- 
ance being so slow, and the rain so excessive that we could 
remain under it no longer, we were glad to put up with them. 
We got tea, &c. but with respect to beds, they were out of the 
question; a large fire was made, and a quantity of straw 
shaken upon the floor; and those who chose to avail themselves 
of it might “stretch their weary limbs” upon it; but for those 
who were not so disposed, there was no other alternative than 


to submit patiently to the inconvenience. 


On the following morning we proceeded to a house two miles 
farther down, where we breakfasted. At this place we found 
the quarter-master-sergeant of the regiment waiting for us 
with my father’s horse; he had been wounded during the latter 
part of the action, and not being able to walk, my father had 
had him put upon the horse, with which he retreated with the 
main body. The horse proved a great acquisition to us, and be- 
came very useful afterwards, when in some instances no wag- 
gon or other conveyance could be procured; my father and 
mother riding together, while my brother and I walked, and, 


in turn, walking while we rode. 
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The majority of the inhabitants of this part of the country 
evinced great disloyalty as we proceeded, being much gratified 
with the success of the Americans; and, considering they had 
nothing to fear from us, did not hesitate to avow it. In many 
instances they concealed their horses, waggons, &c. in the 
woods, to avoid accommodating us with them, and told us they 
had none. Upon one occasion, the fourth morning of our march, 
as we could not procure any kind of conveyance at the house we 
had stopped in all night, we were obliged to walk two miles to 
the next house; here the trick alluded to had been practised; 
but two or three wounded men who had remained there all 
night and were waiting for us, being aware of it, informed my 
father, who was very much exasperated at the idea. On threa- 
tening the proprietor to have him deprived of his property and 
expelled from the country, he very deliberately brought a 
couple of waggons, well appointed, out of the wood, after pro- 
testing, a short time before, that he had no such thing. 


As the main body preceded us, they made the provisions so 
scarce along the road that it frequently happened we could get 
nothing to eat from an early hour in the morning until late in 
the day, which, with the fatigue of walking, proved a useful 
stimulus to the exercise of our patience. Previous to this march 
I had always had a great dislike to cheese; but one day, after 
travelling a considerable distance without being able to pro- 
cure any kind of food, on reaching a house where, it may be 
supposed, the first thing we asked for was something to satisfy 
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our real hunger, some bread and cheese were set before us; and 
I could not imagine, upon that occasion, how it was possible 
that I should have had an aversion to what I then considered 
one of the most delicious things I had ever tasted. 


Some districts of this country were, comparatively speaking, 
tolerably inhabited, but others were mere woods for many 
miles; therefore we sometimes met with good accommodation, 
at others quite the reverse. Upon some occasions we were 
agreeably surprised by the appearance of a fine mansion, but 
much more frequently a few farm houses or cottages of new 
settlers met our view, after hobbling several miles along a 
miserable road, through a thick wood. 


A few days after we commenced walking, our shoes became 
quite worn; this I felt to be the greatest hardship I had en- 
countered, as the roads were, in many places, excessively bad, 
and my feet so sore as to afford me great pain; and to replace 
them with new appeared hopeless before we should arrive at 
Kingston, However, when about half-way between that town 
and York, we found a large cask of ammunition shoes, or shoes 
provided for the soldiers by government, which had been left 
at a house by the light company of the 8th regiment on their 
way up the country. These afforded a very seasonable supply 
to many who were with us, and among the rest I took a pair; 
but I was very young, the smallest I could find were consider- 
ably too large for me; and they being very strong, and un- 
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bound, the hard upper edges cut my ankles, so that between 
shoes and feet I was in fine “marching order.” 


We at length arrived at a place called Myer’s Creek, at the 
head of the bay of Quinté, where we found a small sloop, which 
we engaged to convey us to Kingston. The following morning 
it rained very heavily for several hours, and the wind being 
directly contrary for us, my father considered it adviseable 
not to put out, as the vessel was not such as to warrant the 
expectation of gaining much against a foul wind; but Mr. C., 
who professed great skill in maritime affairs, assured him it 
would beat remarkably well, and persuaded him to embark 
and make a trial, as ‘“‘there could be no danger of our being 
unable to return” in the event of not succeeding. — About one 
o’clock, therefore, the whole party, which completely filled the 
vessel, having embarked, we set sail, and stood out of the 
creek. 


The bay is about two miles broad at this place, and we made 
the opposite side tolerably well, but when we tacked about, 
owing to some circumstances which I do not perfectly recollect, 
we were not only incapable of making any progress down the 
bay, but could not even return to the opposite side where we had 
left. After several ineffectual attempts we were obliged to 
leave the vessel and go ashore; and as the night was approach- 
ing we went into the first house we came to. Here we met with 


a very cool reception; upon enquiring if we could be accommo- 
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dated for the night, the mistress of the house said, ‘“‘she suppos- 
ed we must; and as we were very wet we sat down before a 
large fire in the kitchen, upon which there was a great family 
pot; in this our hostess was making stir-a-bout of Indian meal, 
called “suppawn” in this country. After it had boiled a long 
time, she asked us if we would have some of it, and being very 
much in the habit of answering such questions in the affirma- 
tive, we partook very heartily of what we considered a very 
nice dish; and about nine o’clock she put on the tea-kettle, and 
very kindly made tea for us. They had the best bread at this 
house that we had seen since we left York. 


On the following morning, when about to leave them, we 
wished to purchase some to take with us, but they absolutely 
refused to sell us a single loaf. 


Being provided with waggons, we left this inhospitable spot 
and our unfeeling host and hostess, and proceeded on our 
journey under heavy rain. After travelling ten miles we reach- 
ed a ferry-house, and discovered, to our great satisfaction, that 
the only conveyance across the bay, which was two miles broad, 
was a small wooden canoe capable of carrying only three or 
four persons at once. As there was no remedy for the incon- 
venience, we were obliged to set to work very patiently and 
cross by degrees; but we had by this time been so accustomed 
to little annoyances and disappointments that we thought 
nothing of them. 
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To add to our discomfort, the rain continued to fall in tor- 
rents, and the wind was much stronger than we could have 
desired with our “frail bark,” in crossing such an extent of 
water; but the people were so unkind and averse to us, and the 
accommodations so bad, that we were glad of the opportunity, 
however miserable and even dangerous, of getting into a more 
hospitable region. 


Several hours being spent in crossing, we at length succeeded 
in getting all over in safety; but we had to walk half a mile 
to the inn of a village, at the river Trent; and our appearance 
along this road was not less amusing than upon many former 
occasions. The road was so soft and bad that the younger 
children could not walk. Mr. C., therefore, took one of his upon 
his back, while some of the soldiers took others, and my father 
got my sister upon his. We were as completely bespattered with 
mud as trudging along such a road was capable of making us; 
and, when we reached the inn, if a company of strolling players 
had been performing “Henry the Fourth” in the village, we 
could have personified a detachment of Falstaff’s well appoint- 
ed corps for them to a great nicety. 


Here we obtained excellent accommodations and hospitable 
attention; the landlady provided Mrs. C. and my mother with 
dry clothes, and one of the soldiers carried their gowns, &c. to 
the river, and washed the mud off them. We soon forgot all 
the hardships of the day in these comfortable quarters, or only 
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remembered them for our evening’s amusement; and after a 
good night’s rest we were as ready as ever to encounter new. 


In the morning we procured a batteau, and having erected a 
kind of awning over it with long rods covered with a tarpaulin, 
we embarked. 


In a few wet days, during which nothing remarkable occur- 
red, we arrived at Kingston, after a journey of fourteen days, 
upon every one of which it rained in a greater or less degree; 
and our shoes and clothes being completely worn out and 
drenched with rain, it may naturally be supposed we made a 
very showy appearance on landing. It is a remarkable fact 
that, although we were but lightly clothed, not a greatcoat 
being in the whole party, the season inclement, and so rainy 
that our clothes were wet through almost every day, not a 
single individual among us caught cold, or derived any intern- 
al injury whatever from the hardships we had undergone; a 
striking corroboration of that beautiful saying of Sterne’s 
Maria, “God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 


When we arrived at Kingston it had all the appearance of 
a seat of war, it being so full of troops that all the merchants’ 
stores were converted into barracks; the R.C. church into a 
hospital, in addition to the regular barracks and hospital; 
ships of war were building, and various public works carrying 
on with the greatest activity. 
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One day, while taking a walk in the country, I met three 
armed soldiers escorting a deserter. As I passed the unfortun- 
ate man I glanced at him, and his eyes meeting mine, I fancied 
from their expression that I could read in them the momen- 
tary feelings of his mind; they seemed to me to say, ‘‘Oh! that 
like you I were wandering wherever my fancy directed, un- 
concerned with respect to my superiors, free from guilt, and 
having nothing to fear!’ This imagined exclamation struck 
me very forcibly, and gave a thinking turn to my mind. “That 
poor man’s countenance,” thought I, ‘“‘is expressive of misery; 
under his present circumstances he is debased to the lowest 
ebb of human degradation; poor, mean, despised; a fettered 
captive, marching with a quick pace to condign, impending 
punishment.” 


A few days afterwards the unhappy man was tried and 
condemned; and on the morning appointed for the execution, 
my youthful curiosity still panting for new objects led me to 
witness the tragical scene. 


As we lived at the opposite part of the town from the bar- 
racks whence the procession moved to the place of execution, 
I proceeded to a street through which it must pass; and just 
as I reached it, the dead march, which the band was playing, 
broke in sad and solemn notes upon my ear; every hollow roll 
of the muffled drum seemed to warn the unhappy victim of 
his approaching dissolution; every concluding note of the parts 
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of the piece appeared to measure his remaining moments, and 
to remind him that but a few more remained between it and his 
appearance in the august presence of his Maker. 


I waited a few minutes until the procession came up, then 
accompanied it as it moved slowly on to the time of the dead 
march, whose lengthened notes appeared to sympathize with 
the sufferer, in being unwilling to hasten that awful moment, 
big with such important results to him. 


The band led the way; the coffin, the gloomy cradle of death, 
borne on men’s shoulders, followed next; and immediately be- 
hind it, pinioned, and guarded on either side by soldiers, the 
unfortunate victim to the offended laws of God, of honour, 
and of his country. The troops of the garrison, a long train, 
with measured steps and serious countenances, brought up the 
rear. 


In a short time the procession reached the place of execution, 
a large common outside of the town. Here the troops were 
formed into three sides of a square; the coffin was placed in 
the centre, and the unfortunate culprit seated upon it, with 
his back towards the open side of the square. A bandage having 
been tied over his eyes, a firing party consisting of six men 
advanced into the centre of the square, and stood a few paces 
in front of the sufferer. The adjutant then read his sentence 
aloud, after concluding which he made a few signs to the firing 
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party, the last by a white handkerchief, being the awful signal 
to launch the fatal bullets at the prisoner. The unhappy man, 
on receiving their fire, gently fell on his left side, a lifeless 
corpse. 


The troops were again formed into divisions, and, after 


marching close past the deceased, returned to their quarters. 


As desertion was very frequent at this time, the Indians 
were employed to intercept the deserters in the woods, and were 
allowed a reward for every soldier, dead or alive, they brought 
into town. One morning the barrack yard presented a melan- 
choly and shocking scene. Three or four of the Glengarry regi- 
ment, who had been shot in the woods by the Indians, lay ex- 
tended on the ground; one of them had received a ball in the 
breast while in the act of kneeling and aiming his musket; and 
his death had been so instantaneous that he became stiff in 
that position, his arms being extended and one knee bent; 
probably owing in a great measure to the intense frost that 
prevailed at the time, it being the depth of winter. One man of 
my father’s regiment was found frozen to death at the foot of a 
small precipice, which, from the appearance of the snow on 
the side of it, he had frequently attempted to ascend, but had 
become overpowered by the frost before he could accomplish 
it. He was suspended during the day to the upper end of a long 
post, in a conspicuous situation, at the barracks; and the head 
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of one of De Watteville’s regiment,* brought in at the same 
time, was placed upon the top of a long pole, in full view of his 
late comrades. This treatment of the dead bodies of the unfor- 
tunate men may, perhaps, appear very barbarous, and unbe- 
coming a British army; but when the pernicious effects of 
desertion in time of war are taken into consideration, particu- 
larly at such a critical period as this was, as the Americans 
had become very successful in the upper part of the country, 
and the loss of the men being trifling when compared with 
the consequences that might result from the enemy being put 
in possession of the information that deserters might carry to 
them, the necessity of putting a stop to the baneful practice will 
be found to have tolerated every method that could be resorted 
to for that purpose. 


*A regiment of foreign troops in the British service. — ED. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL 


Elias Darnell, A Kentucky volunteer, describes the campaign 


on the western frontier. 


F OR a few years past differences existed between the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of Great Britain. Every 
possible means had been used on the part of the executive and 
legislative departments of the general government of the 
United States, to adjust those differences upon honorable and 
equitable terms. But Great Britain treated every reasonable 
proposition with haughtiness and contempt, and still persisted 
in violating the just rights of the Americans by committing 
depredations on the high seas, and by impressing the citizens 
of the United States into the service of his Majesty, and em- 
ploying the savages to murder the defenceless inhabitants of 
the frontiers. The United States having long borne these out- 
rages with great patience, at length wearied with insults, re- 
sorted to the last and most painful alternative of declaring 
war (which was done on the 18th of June, 1812); and the 
government having called for volunteers, more than the quota 
of this State rallied round their country’s standard, ready to 
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assist in a vigorous prosecution of the war, in order to hasten 
a speedy and honorable peace. 


General Hull having been appointed by the general govern- 
ment to take possession of part of Upper Canada, his forces, 
amounting to about 3,000, not being considered sufficient to 
execute that design, three regiments of volunteer infantry and 
one regiment of United States infantry, amounting in all to 
about 2,300, were called and destined to his assistance. 


Agreeably to a general order, the following regiments ren- 
dezvoused at Georgetown,* August 15, 1812, to wit:— 


The first regiment was commanded by Colonel John M. 
Scott, the fifth regiment was commanded by Colonel William 
Lewis, the first rifle regiment by Colonel John Allen, the 17th 
United States regiment by Colonel Samuel Wells; the whole 
under the command of Brigadier-General Payne. 


16th. The troops paraded early in the morning, and were re- 
ceived by Governor Scott. We paraded again at 10 o’clock, and 
marched to a convenient place in close order, where the Rev. 
Mr. Blythe preached a short sermon, and the Honorable Henry 
Clay delivered an appropriate discourse. 


17th. The troops were inspected by Major Garrard. 
*Kentucky — ED. 
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18th. We drew two months’ pay in advance. There being a 
general complaint amongst the volunteers respecting sixteen 
dollars, which were expected to be drawn in lieu of clothing, 
Major Graves paraded his battalion, and gave them their choice 
to go on without the sixteen dollars, or return home. Six chose 
to return; these, to fix an odium upon them, were drummed 
out of camp and through town. 


19th. We commenced our march in high spirits to join Gen- 
eral Hull at Detroit, or in Canada. Each regiment, for con- 
venience and speed, marched separately to Newport. We ariv- 
ed at Newport the 24th; it is 80 miles from Georgetown. It 
rained most of the time, which made it disagreeable travelling 
and encamping, These hardships tended a little to quench the 
excessive patriotic flame that had blazed so conspicuously at 
the different musters and barbecues. 


Here we received information of General Hull having sur- 
rendered Detroit and Michigan Territory to General Brock, 
on the 15th of this instant, while in possession of the necessary 
means to have held that post against the forces of Upper 
Canada.* This we could not believe until confirmed by hand- 
bills and good authority; when thus confirmed, it appeared 


*To prove that this surrender was not in consequence of the want of 
ammunition and provisions, it is sufficient to state, upon the authority 
of official information, that there were thirty-three pieces of cannon, 
twenty-five of which were brass and eight iron, which were well mann- 
ed and supplied with ammunition. 
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to make serious impressions on the minds of officers and pri- 
vates. Those high expectations of participating with General 
Hull in the laurels to be acquired by the conquest of Malden 
and Upper Canada, were entirely abandoned. 


We drew our arms and accoutrements, and crossed the Ohio 
on the 27th. Our destiny was thought to be Fort Wayne. 


The following general order will show some of the evolutions 
which were performed by this army while on its march. 


“HEADQUARTERS, Cincinnati, August 23, 1812. 


“The troops will commence their march in the direction to 
Dayton, by Lebanon, at an early hour to-morrow morning. The 
generale will be beat instead of the reveille; the tents will then 
be struck, the baggage loaded, and the line of march taken up 
as soon as possible. 


“The commandants of the several corps will immediately 
commence drilling their men to the performance of the evolu- 


For the muskets, seventy-five thousand cartridges were made up, 
besides twenty-four rounds in the cartouch-box of each man. 


In the magazine were sixty barrels of powder, and one hundred and 
fifty tons of lead. 


In the contractor’s store were at least twenty-five days’ provision; 
and in the adjacent country considerable supplies could have been had, 
besides three hundred head of cattle, under an escort commanded by 
Captain Brush, at the River Raisin. 
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tions contemplated by the commander-in-chief, for the order 
of march and battle. The principal feature in all these evolu- 
tions is that of a battalion changing its direction by swinging 
on its centre. This, however, is not to be done by wheeling, 
which, by a large body in the woods, is impracticable. It is to 
be formed thus: the battalion being on its march in a single 
rank, and its centre being ascertained, the front division comes 
to the right about, excepting the man in the rear of that divi- 
sion who steps two paces to the right; at the same time the 
front man of the second division takes a position about four 
feet to the left of the man in the rear of the front division, and 
dresses with him in a line at right angles to the line of march. 
These two men acting as marks or guides for the formation 
of the new alignment at the word — Form the new alignment, 
March! The men of the front division file round their guide, 
and form in succession on his right. At the same time the men 
of the rear division file up in succession to the left of the cuide, 
and dress in a line with him and the guide of the front division. 
This manoeuvre may be performed by any number of men, by 
company and platoon as well as battalion. 
“WM. H. HARRISON, 


Major-General Commanding.” 


31st. General Harrison overtook the army between Lebanon 
and Dayton. He was received joyfully by all the troops as 
commander-in-chief, with three cheers. 
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September 1. The army arrived at Dayton, fifty miles from 
Cincinnatti, and was saluted by the firing of cannon. One of 
the men who were firing the cannon got one of his hands shot 
off, and the other badly wounded. We arrived at Piqua, Sep- 
tember 3, thirty miles from Dayton, on the Big Miami. 


4th. Received information of the critical situation of Fort 
Wayne.* Colonel Allen’s regiment and two companies from 
Colonel Lewis’ drew twenty-four rounds of ammunition, and 
started with all possible speed to the relief of that fort. 


5th. General Harrison having paraded the remaining part 
of the army in close order, delivered a speech to them, stating 
that he had just received intelligence from Fort Wayne; that 
it was in great danger of being taken by the Indians and Brit- 
ish; he said that we were under the necessity of making a 
forced march to their relief. He read some of the articles of 
war and stated the absolute necessity of such regulations and 
restrictions in an army, and if there were any who could not 
feel willing to submit to those articles and go on with him they 
might then return home. One man belonging to Colonel Scott’s 
regiment made a choice of returning home rather than submit 
to those terms. Some of his acquaintances got a permit to escort 


him part of the way home. Two of them got him upon a rail 
*Indiana — The alarm was, in fact, false. What little threat there was 
to Fort Wayne came from a small Indian raiding party which had 
previously ambushed an American convoy retreating from Ft. Chicago. 
— ED. 
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and carried him to the river; a crowd followed after; they 
ducked him several times in the water, and washed away all 
his patriotism. 


6th. We marched at 12 o’clock — we left all our sick and 
part of our clothing and baggage at Piqua, in order to make 
as much speed as possible. On the morning of the 8th, three 
miles from St. Mary’s, one of Captain McGowen’s company 
was accidentally shot through the body by one of the sentinels; 
the surgeon thought it mortal. We marched four miles and 
encamped near the River St. Mary’s, one mile from the fort. 
General Harrison called the army together and stated, through 
emergency, we must be on half rations of flour for a few days, 
but should draw a ration and a half of beef, as he wished to go 
as light and as quick as possible. He said, ‘‘any who do not feel 
willing to go on these terms may remain at the fort and have 
plenty.” I know of none that stayed, St. Mary’s block-house is 
thirty miles from Piqua, on the River St. Mary’s. 


9th. We marched through some first-rate woodland, and 
through a large prairie of the best quality. It is badly watered; 
the water in the wagon-ruts was the only drink we could get 
to cool our scorching thirst, and but very little of that. We en- 
camped near the River St. Mary’s, eighteen miles from the 
fort. At 11 o’clock and at 8 we were alarmed by the sentinels 
firing several guns; we formed in order of battle and stood 
so fifteen minutes. 
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The following extract of a general order is designed to show 
the order of battle for night and day attack. 


“HEADQUARTERS, 
“Second Crossing of St. Mary’s, Sept. 10, 1812. 


“The signal for a general charge will be beating the long-roll. 
Officers and men will be upon their arms and in their clothes. 


“Two or more guns firing in succession will constitute an 
alarm, at which the whole army will parade in the order of 
encampment (that is, in a hollow square), unless otherwise 
directed. When a sentinel discharges his gun in the night the 
officer of the guard to whom he belongs will immediately 
ascertain the cause, and should he have sufficient reason to be- 
lieve, on an examination, that an enemy is near, he will cause 
two guns to be fired in quick succession. Should the firing of 
a sentinel appear to have proceeded from a cause not sufficient 
to give an alarm, the officer of the guard will immediately call 
out, ‘all is well,’ which will be repeated through the army. The 
same thing will take place upon an accidental fire made in the 
day. 


“The order of battle for rear attack will be so far attended 
with regard to the rear line; the rear battalions of Colonel 
Lewis’ regiment and Colonel Allen’s only are to turn upon 
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their centre, while the heads of the front battalions are to close 
up the front lines, then, facing from the centre, march out until 
they respectively gain the flanks of the front line. Should the 
attack be in front, the senior officer nearest the flank battalion 
will judge of the propriety of bringing up that battalion to 
form on the flank of the front line. The second battalion of 
Colonel Lewis’ and Colonel Allen’s regiments will, in all 
eases, close up as the leading battalions shall advance, and 
make room for them. Captain Garrard’s troop, forming the 
rear guard, will also close up and act as circumstances may 
require. 

“WM. H. HARRISON, 

“Major-General Commanding.” 


10th. The order of march for the infantry was as follows: 
the first and fifth regiments formed one line in single file on 
the left, two hundred yards from the road, the 17th United 
States and the rifle regiments on the right in the same manner. 
The baggage in the road. The order of march for the horse 
troops: One of Colonel Adams’s battalions of Ohio volunteers 
was placed at the distance of half a mile in front of the columns 
of infantry, and marched in columns of companies in files, and 
in such open order as to cover the whole front of the army. The 
other battalion of Ohio volunteers formed the right flank 
geuard of the army, at the distance of three hundred yards from 
the column of infantry, and parallel to it. The Kentucky moun- 
ted riflemen on the left, the same distance from the left column 
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of infantry for the left flank guard; Captain Garrard’s troop 
formed the rear guard. We marched twelve miles. 


11th. The spies wounded an Indian and got his gun and 
blanket; our day’s march was eleven miles; we stopped earlier 
than usual in order to make breastworks, and because it was 
a convenient place for water. We fortified this place very 
strongly with timber. At 11 o’clock the camp was alarmed by 
the firing of many guns by the sentinels. The whole army was 
formed in quick time, the horse troops being in the centre ready 
to assist any line or to obey any order which might be given. 
One half of the men were dismissed and retired to their tents 
for one hour, then they relieved the first half, At 3 o’clock 
another alarm took place from the sentinels, a general parade 
was again made. We stood in order of battle for some time. 
The watchward was, “fight on,” 
called, “Fort Fight On.” 


after which this place was 


12th. We continued our march towards Fort Wayne with 
as much caution as the nature of our hurrying would admit; 
we expected to meet with the enemy before we reached the fort. 
In a certain well-known swamp, through which we had to pass, 
we thought probably the enemy would harbor. We passed the 
swamp unmolested for a mile, we were then alarmed. The rear 
battalions formed in order of battle, but saw no enemy to fight; 
we immediately resumed our march, This alarm and the one 
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the night preceeding seemed to shake the boasted valor of some 
of our bravest heroes. 


This day’s march was twenty miles to Fort Wayne, through 
a great deal of first-rate land, rich, level, and well timbered, 
but badly watered near the road; we suffered extremely for 
water these three days. Our arrival at this fort gave great joy 
to the inhabitants, who were one company of regular troops 
and a few families. The Indians had closely invested the fort 
for several days and burned the United States factory and all 
the other valuable houses which were not inside of the stockad- 
ing. Three of our men who were caught out of the fort were 
killed by the Indians. The Indians encamped about the fort 
two weeks before they made the attack on it, and were admitted 
in by Captain Ray, the commanding officer of the garrison, 
who would have surrendered to the savages, had it not been 
for his lieutenant, who defended the fort with great bravery. 
Three Indians were killed and a few wounded. Captain Ray 
was arrested and would have been broken had he not resigned. 
The fort was well provided for a siege, having in it one hundred 
men, plenty of provisions, ammunition, four small pieces of 
cannon, and a good well of water. 


Fort Wayne is one of the most elegant situations I ever saw, 
and must be an important place to the United States. Three 
weeks ago the neighborhood around the fort would have exhibi- 
ted a pleasing prospect to those who had seen nothing for sever- 
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al days but a dreary wilderness of one hundred miles. A 
number of well-cultivated farms, with neat houses, in view of 
the fort, would have excited emotions of pleasure. I suppose 
there were four hundred acres of land in cultivation. All the 
houses were reduced to ashes, together with a large quantity 
of small grain and hay, by the savages; they were principally 
Pottowatomies; they also destroyed all the stock of every kind 
about these farms, which was very considerable. Fort Wayne 
is situated on the south side of the River Maumee, opposite the 
junction of the River St. Mary’s and St. Joseph, which are con- 
siderable navigable streams in lat. 41° 40’, N. long. 11° 5’ west 
from the meridian of Philadelphia. 


We were alarmed by the report of some guns which were 
fired by the sentinels; we formed in order of battle for half an 
hour during which time it rained very hard, and rendered 
many of our guns unfit to do execution except the bayonets. 
The alarm must have proceeded from the timidity of the 
sentinels. 


14th. The whole force was divided and placed under the 
command of General Payne and Colonel Wells. General Payne’s 
command was composed of Colonel Lewis’ regiment, Colonel 
Allen’s and Captain Garrard’s troop. Colonel Wells’ command 
was composed of Colonel Scott’s regiment, the regulars and the 


mounted riflemen. General Payne was instructed to destroy 
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the Miami* towns at the forks of the Wabash. Colonel Wells 
was directed against the Pottowatomies’ village at Elkheart. 
General Harrison thought proper to go with General Payne; 
so we proceeded on to the waters of the Wabash; five miles 
from Fort Wayne we encamped. Next morning we came to an 
Indian hut and a small cornfield, two miles from our encamp- 
ment; here all the wagons and baggage were left, and Captain 
Langhorne’s company as a guard. From this place we marched 
twenty-three miles to an Indian town at the forks of the Wa- 
bash; we found the town evacuated; we pulled down some of 
their houses and built up fires and encamped; we had plenty 
of roasting ears of the best kind. It is a small kind of corn, 
shallow grain, and very suitable for roasting ears, which an- 
swered us a very good purpose as we had only a little provision 
with us. 


16th. We marched through their towns, four in number, in 
the bounds of three or four miles, in which there were fresh 
signs of Indians. We cut up their corn and put it in piles, 
sixty or eighty acres, so that it might rot. A variety of beans 
were found growing with their corn; potatoes, pumpkins, 
water-melons, and cucumbers were also cultivated by them. 
Their houses were all burnt by the orders of General Harrison; 
some of them were built of bark and some of logs. The tomb of 
a chief was discovered; it was built on the ground with timber 
and clay, so that no rain or air could enter; the chief was laid 
*Miami Indians. — ED. 
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on his blanket, his head towards sunrise, his rifle by his side, 
his tin pan on his breast, with a spoon in it; he was ornamented 
in their style, with ear-rings, brooches, &c. This is one of the 
most beautiful places in the western country; the land is level, 
well timbered, well watered, and the soil equal to any part of 
Kentucky, Near the town, where the timber has been cut, it 
is covered with an elegant coat of blue grass. 


17th. We got back to the baggage, and found all was well. 
Capt. Langhorne had fortified against the enemy with rails, 
so that he would have been able to have held his place against 
a considerable force. We took some refreshments and pursued 
our journey, and encamped near our former encampment. 


18th. We arrived at Fort Wayne, and met with a reinforce- 
ment of five hundred mounted riflemen and cavalry from 
Kentucky, A man was accidentally shot through the head by 
one of the mounted riflemen. Colonel Wells’ division returned 
this evening from their route, which was fifty miles from Fort 
Wayne, on the waters of St. Joseph’s River, very much fatigu- 
ed. They found nothing but deserted houses and corn to de- 
stroy, which was about the same amount as was found at the 
Wabash. Capt. Morris’ 1st sergeant (David Irwin) died on 
the road. One of the light-horsemen wounded a man as he was 
feeding his horse, believing him to be an Indian. 


19th. We encamped in the forks of the river half a mile 
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from the fort. Gen. Harrison not being legally authorized by 
the general government as commander of this army, the com- 
mand, of course, devolved on Winchester.* This resignation of 
Gen. Harrison’s was done with much reluctance, as he had 
placed great confidence in the Kentuckians, and found he 
was their choice in preference to Gen. Winchester. The conduct 
of Gen. Harrison at Tippecanoe, and his familiarity with the 
troops while on their march to this place, had gained to him a 
peculiar attachment, Gen. Winchester being a stranger, and 
having the appearance of a supercilious officer, he was gener- 
ally disliked. His assuming the command almost occasioned a 
mutiny in camp; this was prevented by the solicitations of 
some of the officers to go on. 


20th. The Kentucky mounted riflemen started to St. Mary’s 
under the command of Gen. Harrison, in order to pursue the 


Indians in some other quarter; their number was about fifteen 
hundred. 


21st. We received marching orders to march to-morrow 
morning at 7 o’clock. 


The following general order, will show Gen. Winchester’s 
order of march. 


*In fact, Gen. Harrison remained in over-all command on the Western 
front, Gen. Winchester only took over the detachment in which the 
Kentucky volunteers served. There was no question of a “resignation 
of Gen. Harrison”. — ED. 
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“GENERAL ORDERS. — Fort Wayne, Sept. 22, 1812. 


“The army will march in the following order, to wit: the 
guard in front in three lines, two deep in the road, and in In- 
dian file on the flanks, at the distance of fifty to one hundred 
yards from the centre line, when not prevented by obstructions. 


“A fatigue party, to consist of one captain, one ensign, two 
sergeants, two corporals, and fifty privates, will follow the 
front guard for the purpose of opening the road. The remain- 
der of the infantry to march on the flanks in the following 
order: Col, Wells’ and Allen’s regiments on the right, and 
Scott’s and Lewis’ on the left. 


“The general and brigade baggage, commissaries’ and 
quartermasters’ stores immediately in the rear of the fatigue 
party. The cavalry in the following order: Capt. Garrard and 
twenty of his men to precede the guard in front, and equally 
divide at the head of each line. A heutenant and eighteen men 
in rear of the whole army and baggage. The balance of the 
cavalry equally divided on the flanks of the flank lines. 


“The regimental baggage wagons fall in according to the 
rank of the commanding officers of the respective regiments. 
The officers commanding corps, previous to their marching, 
will cause the arms and ammunition to be carefully examined, 
and will see that they are in good order. They will also be 
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particularly careful that the men do not waste their cartridges. 
No muskets are to be carried in the wagons. One half of the 
fatigue party are to work at the same time; the other half are 
to carry the arms and accoutrements while on fatigue. The 
wagonmaster will attend to the loading of the wagons, and see 
that the different articles are put in good order, and that each 
wagon and team carry a reasonable load. The hour of march is 
deferred until 9 o’clock, instead of 7. The officer of the day is 
charged with the execution of these orders. 
“The line of battle shall be formed agreeably to Gen. Harri- 
son’s order on his late march to Fort Wayne. 
“JAMES WINCHESTER, 
“Brigadier-General.” 


26th. Two white men and Capt. John (an Indian who was 
with us) lost their horses. They continued about the camping 
ground in search of them; they saw two or three Indians ex- 
ploring our encampment. They took this method, no doubt, to 
calculate our number. The spies returned to camp this evening, 
who had discovered many Indian signs in front. Five of the 
spies who had yesterday started with the view to go to Fort 
Defiance were found on the road shot, scalped, and tomahawk- 
ed by the Indians or British. 


27th. The spies and Capt. Garrard’s troop started this morn- 
ing to bury the dead. They were attacked by a party of Indians 
who were watching the dead. One of the spies got shot in the 
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ankle by an Indian. They fired on the Indians, and with the 
assistance of Capt. Garrard, they made them run, but not with- 
out the loss of some of their savage blood. It was supposed 
some of them were badly wounded. 


Capts. Hickman and Ruddell returned, who had started 
this morning to reconnoitre Fort Defiance. They reported, that 
they saw many fresh signs of Indians. As they returned to 
camp they spied an encampment of Indians; the Indians were 
talking and laughing merrily. A detachment was sent after 
dark in order to surprise them. Ruddell, their pilot, got lost 
before he got far, so that they could not execute their design. 


28th. The army was alarmed about a mile from camp; we 
quickly paraded in order of battle and were anxious to meet 
the enemy. The alarm proceeded from the spies who fired at 
some Indians in front. The spies returned to camp this even- 
ing; they saw where a large number of Indians and British 
had encamped the night before. 


29th. We continued on the same encampment, five miles 
from Defiance, and forty-five from Fort Wayne. The spies and 
horse troop were sent out in order to make discoveries, A party 
took the back track; they saw where the enemy had wheeled to 
the right about, and retreated; and fortunately for them they 
did so. Our industry in fortifying the camp with breastworks, 
and caution and vigilance with which it was guarded, would 
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have rendered us able to have maintained our ground against 
a superior force. Wagon tracks were plainly to be seen — it 
was thought they were going to Fort Wayne with cannon, to 
take that place. 


380th. We marched within one mile of Fort Defiance and 
searched for a suitable place to encamp on; after every exam- 
ination it was thought best to continue here, as it was a con- 
venient place for timber. We pitched our tents and built very 
strong breastworks round the camp, which we had done for 
five or six nights past; we also slept with our guns in our 
arms, and paraded an hour before day, and stood under arms 
till nearly sunrise. From Fort Wayne to Defiance we travelled 
on the north-west side of the Maumee River, The country is 
extremely level and well timbered, but badly watered. 


Oct. 1st. Col. Lewis, with a detachment of three hundred and 
eighty men, started early this morning to pursue the Indians 
and British; they crossed the Auglaze River and proceeded 
down the Maumee seven or eight miles, but could see nothing 


more than the appearance of the enemy retreating. 


2nd. Gen. Harrison arrived here with about one hundred 
mounted troops and two days’ rations of flour. We have been 
without bread four days. We were informed Gen. Harrison 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the North-Western 
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Army; this was pleasing news to their troops, as he was the 
choice in preference to any other. 


3rd. The troops that were with Gen. Harrison, consisting of 
mounted riflemen and cavalry, three regiments, came to camp 
this morning from St. Mary’s, which is 63 miles from Defiance. 
They came with speed to assist the troops commanded by Gen. 
Winchester. Gen. Harrison had received information that all 
the British and Indian forces of Upper Canada were on their 
way to meet Gen. Winchester at Defiance. 


4th. There has been great murmuring in camp on acount 
of the scarcity of provisions, which threatened a dissolution 
of this army. Gen. Harrison having paraded the army, address- 
ed them and said there were twenty-five thousand rations pro- 
vided for this army at St. Mary’s; this should be conveyed here 
as soon as possible, part of which would be here to-day; he 
stated the consequence of such mutinous complaints, and if 
this army would disperse, where could he get men who would 
stand? He said every exertion for the supply of this army with 
provisions and clothing should be used. He informed us there 
would be a number of troops from Pennsylvania and Virginia 
to join us, amounting in all to ten thousand. 


5th. A fatigue party of two hundred and forty men were em- 
ployed to rebuild Fort Defiance. There were a few men on the 
other side of the river opposite to the fort. They discovered a 
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party of Indians, twenty or thirty in number; they took them 
to be those friendly Indians who were with us; being not on 
their guard, they got close to them. Four or five of the Indians 
fired at the same time; they killed and scalped one of the men, 
and made their escape. The murder was committed not more 
than three hundred yards from the encampment of the moun- 
ted riflemen and cavalry, with Gen. Tupper at the head of 
them. Those murderers were pursued immediately by two 
hundred horsemen; they pursued them in scattered order. A 
small party overtook them five or six miles from camp, and 
finding the enemy’s force superior they had to retreat. 


7th. The principal part of the clothing which was left at 
Piqua came to camp; it has been greatly needed, A majority 
of the mounted men who were ordered to the rapids, and drew 
ten days’ provisions for that expedition, refused to march 
under Gen. Tupper; of course the contemplated expedition 
failed, and they returned home, as their thirty days were 
nearly expired. 


9th. A few days ago, Frederick Jacoby, belonging to the 17th 
regiment of United States infantry, was tried by a court- 
martial for sleeping on his post — he was condemned to be 
shot. The troops paraded and formed in a hollow square in close 
order, where the Rev. Mr. Shannon delivered a short discourse 
on the occasion. The square was then displayed, so that the 
army might witness the awful example of execution. The crim- 
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inal was marched from the provost guard with solemn music, 
under a guard of a subaltern, sergeant, corporal, and twenty 
privates, to the place of execution; there he was blindfolded; 
the guard stood a few steps from him waiting the hour of ex- 
ecution! This was a solemn scene; a profound silence was kept 
by all the troops. But fortunately for the criminal, a reprieve 
arrived for him just before the time of execution! The General 
judged him not a man of sound mind. 


The spies reported they had killed an Indian, but could not 
get his scalp on account of other Indians; they stated there 
must be a large body of Indians near, by their trails. 


10th. In consequence of the above report of the spies, Colonel 
Wells started with five hundred men in pursuit of the Indians; 
he pursued their trails twelve or thirteen miles, but could not 
see an Indian. 


11th. The General ordered we should move and encamp near 
where the fort was building; this was, however, prevented by 
the inclemency of the weather; it rained and the wind blew 
all day, which made our situation very unpleasant. A man 
died in camp last night; he was buried with the honors of war; 
he was escorted to the grave in solemn order, and, after a short 
discourse by the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, six men fired three rounds 
over the grave; this was the first scene of the kind witnessed 


in our camp. 
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14th. We moved to the fort, and received a supply of provi- 
sions (salt, flour, and whiskey); we had been without salt 
ever since the 7th, and without flour for two days. 


16th. A detachment of one hundred men was sent this morn- 
ing six miles below the fort, to a suitable place of timber to 
build pirogues. 


18th. (Sunday.) The troops marched to the centre, agreeably 
to a general order, to hear the Rev. Mr. Shannon preach a 
sermon suited to the times. While he was zealously engaged 
there were six or seven guns fired down the river in quick suc- 
cession; this alarmed the whole congregation — every one flew 
to his arms and left the speaker alone. The alarm originated 
from a pirogue party who had just arrived with a pirogue for 
a supply of provisions. 


19th. The fort was finished and christened “Fort Win- 
chester.”’ It is composed of four block-houses, a hospital and 
storehouse, and picketed between each block-house, containing 
about a quarter of an acre. 


20th. The General issued an order for the troops to be as- 
sembled every morning at 9 o’clock, at such places near 
the encampment as the commanding officers might deem con- 
venient, and cause the rolls to be called, and mark all 
delinquents; and there, until 12 o’clock, practice the manual 
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exercise and manoeuvre according to Smith’s instructions for 
infantry. 


27th. In consequence of Gen. Winchester’s receiving infor- 
mation, he issued an order respecting clothing, which will show 
a flattering prospect of being supplied, an extract of which 
is as follows :— 


“GENERAL ORDERS. — Fort Winchester, Oct. 27, 1812. 

“With great pleasure the General announces to the army the 
prospect of an early supply of winter clothing, amongst which 
are the following articles exported from Philadelphia on the 
9th of September last, viz. 10,000 pairs of shoes, 5,000 blankets, 
5,000 round jackets, 5,000 pairs of pantaloons, woolen cloth, 
to be made and forwarded to the westward immediately; be- 
sides the winter clothing for Col. Wells’ regiment some days 
before; 1,000 watch-coats, ordered from Philadelphia the 7th 
of October, 1812. September 24th, 5,000 blankets and 1,000 
yards of flannel. 25th, 10,000 pairs of shoes, 29th, 10,000 pairs 
of woolen hose, 10,000 do, socks. 


“Yet a few days and the General consoles himself with the 
idea of seeing those whom he has the honor to command clad 
in warm woolen, capable of resisting the northern blasts of 
Canada. 

“J. WINCHESTER 
“Brigadier-Gen. Commanding Left Wing N. W. Army.” 
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29th. A fatigue party, consisting of three captains, three 
subalterns, three sergeants, three corporals, and one hundred 
and fifty privates was detached this morning, superintended 
by Gen. Payne, to clear the way on the opposite side of the 
river, so as to make the view more extensive from the fort. The 
spies caught a prisoner fifteen or twenty miles below this 
place; he said he was just from Detroit; he was suspected as a 
spy, but he denied it; he said he deserted from the British, 
who had had him in confinement some time in consequence of 
his not taking the oath to be true to them. 


Fort Winchester is situated near the point between the 
Maumee and Auglaze rivers and is a handsome place; it is 
predicted by some to become in a few years a populous city. 
The greater part of the land in the adjacent country is rich, 
and when improved will be equal, if not superior, to any in 
the western country. The Auglaze River empties into Great 
Miami, which runs a north course to Fort Winchester, and is 
navigable a considerable distance. 


November 2nd. We moved across the River Maumee, oppo- 
site the point; it is a high piece of ground and very level, but in 
some degree wet and marshy; this movement was in order to 
get convenient to firewood. 


3rd. This late place of encampment is found not to answer 
a good purpose; therefore the General thought it expedient to 
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move from this to a piece of ground one-half mile lower down 
the river. As there were only a few wagons, one regiment 
moved at a time — from 12 o’clock till after sunset before the 
last arrived at the place of destination. This last place appears 
to be very marshy, but not so much so as the former. It is very 
difficult to get a good place for an encampment at this time, 
as we have had several rainy days. 


4th. The troops have been engaged in fortifying this late 
place of encampment with breastworks, so that we may be 
prepared for our enemies should they think proper to pay us a 
visit; the weather is very rainy, which makes our situation 
extremely unpleasant, though not more so than we could ex- 
pect from the climate and season, Four of this army have gone 
to the silent tomb to-day, never more to visit their friends in 
Kentucky; the fever is very prevalent in camp; nearly every 
day there is one or more buried. 


7th. We received information from Kentucky by passengers 
of a quantity of clothing coming out for the volunteers. By 
every account from that quarter the roads are almost impass- 
able. Major Garrard and six of the spies started to the Rapids 
this morning. This river abounds greatly with fish; large 
quantities have been caught with traps, and also with hooks 
and lines. 


9th. Major Garrard, and those men with him, returned from 
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the Rapids. They made discoveries of a large quantity of corn, 
and some hogs and cattle, and a few Indians. 


10th. The army moved six miles down the river in order to 
be better accommodated with suitable ground for camping, 
and to build more pirogues. This encampment is the dryest 
we have been at for some time; the land and timber are not 
inferior to any. I trust this country was designed for a more 
noble purpose than to be a harbor for those rapacious savages, 
whose manners and deportment are not more elevated than the 
ravenous beasts of the forest. I view the time not far distant 
when this country will be interspersed with elegant farms and 
flourishing towns, and be inhabited by a free and independent 
people, under an auspicious republic. 


15th. A detachment of six captains, six subalterns, six ser- 
geants, six corporals, and three hundred and eighty-six 
privates, started with six days’ provisions this morning at 
reveille beating to the Rapids,* under the command of Col. 
Lewis. 


17th. Col. Lewis, with his detachment, returned about 
twelve o’clock, after a laborious march of sixty miles. About 
eighteen miles below this place, he was overtaken by an express 
from Gen. Winchester, who had received intelligence of Gen. 
Tupper with five hundred men being at the Rapids, who had 
*Of the Miami. — ED. 
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discovered a body of Indians, six or seven hundred in number, 
drinking and dancing. Gen. Tupper, thinking this a good op- 
portunity to attack them, attempted to cross the river two 
miles above; he and two hundred of his men effected this 
through great difficulty; in wading across some fell in the 
water and lost their guns, which discouraged the rest, so that 
Gen. Tupper could not execute his design. This intelligence 
animated the troops commanded by Col. Lewis, so that they 
wanted to continue on that night without stopping, and attack 
the enemy before day. Col. Lewis thought proper to halt, and 
send an express to Gen. Tupper, for both parties to meet at 
Roche de Baut, six miles above the Indian encampment, and 
unite their forces and surprise the enemy. 


The express returned at three o’clock in the morning, and 
reported he had been at Gen. Tupper’s encampment, at the 
entrance of which he saw a man, dead, scalped, and stripped. 
He concluded that Gen. Tupper was defeated. This news 
changed the course of Col. Lewis, not knowing their force. The 
General has thought proper to have this place strongly forti- 
fied with breastworks, four and a half feet high. 


18th. One of the sentinels of the bullock guard discharged 
the contents of his gun at an Indian, as he thought, a few miles 
below camp where the bullocks were grazing; the guard de- 
serted the bullocks and retreated to camp. A party was imme- 
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diately sent in pursuit of the Indians, and behold! they found 
Michael Paul cutting a bee-tree. 


20th. Ruddell returned, who was sent on the 17th to recon- 
noitre the Rapids, and Tupper’s encampment. He discovered 
a large body of Indians at the Rapids. He was through Tup- 
per’s encampment, where it was supposed he was defeated. He 
saw the man that was scalped and stripped, and he thought 
Tupper had retreated, instead of being defeated. 


22nd. Smith and his party of spies had a little skirmish near 
Wolftown. Early in the morning they were eating their break- 
fasts; one of them started to get a drink of water; he had only 
got a few steps when an Indian fired and wounded him, but 
not mortally. After snapping twice, he fired and wounded an 
Indian. Several guns were fired by the Indians afterwards, but 
no injury was sustained, In returning to camp the wounded 
man was sent on some distance before, while part of them 
remained in the rear as a guard. 


Capt. Logan, Capt. John, and another Indian started to the 
Rapids with the determination to establish their characters 
(for they were suspected by some to be traitors). Between this 
and the Rapids, as they were rising a bank, they met seven 
Indians and a British officer, who took them prisoners but 
let them carry their own guns. After taking them some con- 
siderable distance, they were determined to liberate themselves 
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or fall a sacrifice. They succeeded in killing at the same time 
the British officer* and two of the Indians; they stated Logan 
killed the second, but he got badly wounded through the body; 
one of the other Indians that were with him got wounded, but 
not mortally. The two wounded got on two horses that belonged 
to the dead and rode to camp, leaving Capt. John to take scalps. 


23rd. Capt. John came in camp this morning with a scalp; 
he said it was the scalp of a Pottowatamie chief (Wynemack) ; 
he broke his knife in scalping him, which prevented him from 
scalping the others. 


24th. Logan died, and was much lamented by the men gener- 
ally, believing him to be true to the United States, and a brave 


soldier. 


December 1st. The troops are engaged in building huts, 


which are far preferable to tents. 


2nd. The General has issued an order for the camp to be 
picketed, which is three-quarters of a mile round. It is on the 
north side of the river, and is composed of three lines. Col. 
Wells’ regiment on the right, Col. Scott’s, Lewis’ and part 
of Allen’s in front, the remaining part of Allen’s on the left, 


*We learned since, the British officer was Col. Elliott’s son, and was 
probably a Captain. 
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the river in the rear. The pickets were nearly completed in one 
day, two feet in the ground and eight feet above. 


10th. The General has given orders to the commanding of- 
ficers of regiments to cause each of their companies to be pro- 
vided with a good pirogue sufficient to carry its own baggage, 
and cause all those who are without shoes to make themselves 
moccasins out of green hides. 


There are many who have not shoes and clothing suffi- 
cient to keep them from freezing, should we move from here 
while they are in this condition; the clothes that the General 
flattered us with the expectation, and the clothes subscribed 
by the Kentuckians being not yet received, except a small part 
of the latter. 


18th. Smith and his party returned from the Rapids, who 
started two days ago in a canoe; they did not go far before 
they left the canoe on account of the ice, and travelled by land; 
some of them were dangerously frostbitten. 


14th. An express arrived in camp, certifying that the boats 
which started from St. Mary’s on the 4th, laden with flour and 
clothing, were frozen up in St. Mary’s River, and the escort 
was building a house to store the loading in. 


15th. Capt. Hickman started this morning to forward flour 
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and clothing immediately on packhorses. 


16th. We have drawn no flour since the 10th, in consequence 
of which there was a letter handed to the General last night 
secretly, which stated that the volunteers in two days, except 
flour came before that time, would start and go to it; and they 
would carry their camp equipage to the fort if the General re- 
quired it. This news was soon circulated through camp. The 
officers used every argument to suppress the appearance of a 
mutiny. A court-martial was held at Capt. Williams’ mar- 
quee to try John Hoggard, a private in Capt. Price’s company, 
for some misdemeanor. He was condemned to be drummed out 
of camp. Col. Lewis paraded his regiment, and had him es- 
corted with the fife and drum from one end of his line to the 
other, So he was legally discharged from the army. The most 
common punishment in camp for criminals is that of riding 
the wooden horse, or being put under guard on half rations. 
All the beef and pork was issued to the troops this evening; our 
dependence for the next ration is on a drove of hogs that has 


been expected several days! 
17th. Three hundred head of hogs arrived to our relief. 
20th. The weather is excessively cold; the ice has stopped 


the navigation of the river, so that the plan of going to the 
Rapids by water is entirely frustrated; we had prepared about 
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sixty pirogues for the voyage, which will be left here for our 
SuCCeSSOrS. 


21st. The General has ordered the commandants of regi- 
ments to cause each company to be provided with a sufficient 
number of sleds to convey their baggage to the Rapids, It is 
said these sleds are to be pulled by the men, as we have not a 
horse in camp able to pull an empty sled. 


22nd. A little flour came to camp once more; quarter-rations 
of that article were issued, which was welcomed by rejoicing 
throughout camp. 


24th. Capt. Hickman returned with joyful news — that we 
should in a short time be supplied with flour. The deficiency 
of this article had produced serious consequences in the army. 
We have been exposed to numberless difficulties, as well as 
deprived of the common necessaries of life; and what made 
these things operate more severely was that all hopes of obtain- 
ing any conquest were entirely abandoned. Obstacles had 
emerged in the path to victory, which must have appeared 
unsurmountable to every person endowed with common sense. 
The distance to Canada, the unpreparedness of the army, the 
scarcity of provisions, and the badness of the weather, show 
that Malden cannot be taken in the remaining part of our time. 
And would it not have been better if this army had been dis- 
banded? Our sufferings at this place have been greater than 
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if we had been in a severe battle. More than one hundred lives 
have been lost, owing to our bad accommodations! The suffer- 
ings of about three hundred sick at a time, who are exposed to 
the cold ground and deprived of every nourishment, are suf- 
ficient proofs of our wretched condition! The camp has become 
a loathsome place. The hope of being one day relieved from 
these unnecessary sufferings affords some relief. We received 
this evening a supply of flour and have been delivered from 
a state of starvation. It being Christmas eve, just after dark, 
a number of guns were fired in quick succession; the whole 
army was ordered to parade in order of battle; strict orders 
were given to suppress the firing. About an hour before day 
the firing commenced again; the army was again paraded 
and strict orders given threatening to punish the offenders. 


27th. Part of the clothing arrived from Kentucky. 


29th. We are now about commencing one of the most serious 
marches ever performed by the Americans. Destitute, in a 
measure, of clothes, shoes, and provisions, the most essential 
articles necessary for the existence and preservation of the 
human species in this world, and more particularly in this 
cold climate. Three sleds are prepared for each company, each 
to be pulled by a packhorse, which has been without food for 
two weeks except brush, and will not be better fed while in 
our service; probably the most of these horses never had har- 
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ness on, but the presumption is they will be too tame. We have 
prepared harness out of green hides. 


30th. After nearly three months’ preparation for this ex- 
pedition, we commenced our march in great splendor; our 
elegant equipage cast a brilliant lustre on the surrounding 
objects as it passed! our clothes and blankets looked as if they 
had never been acquainted with water, but intimately with 
dirt, smoke, and soot; in fact, we have become acquainted with 
one much despised in Kentucky, under whose government we 
are obliged to live, whose name is ‘Poverty.’ We marched 
six miles and encamped near Col. Wells’ regiment, which 
marched yesterday; the sick were left at No. Third, with a 
company from each regiment as a guard. 


January 10. We arrived at Hull’s road at the Rapids, fifty 
miles from Fort Defiance, and encamped on a very high and 
suitable piece of ground. The second day after we left No. 
Third, the snow melted and the ground thawed, which oper- 
ated much against our march, We marched two miles, which 
tried the strength and activity of our noble steeds. The Gen- 
eral, who remained behind at No. Third, more properly styled 
Fort Starvation, thinking probably to take the advantage of 
the weather (this moderate thaw had opened the river in a 
ripple opposite to No. Third), had several pirogues loaded with 
his baggage and manned immediately. After travelling three 
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or four hundred yards, they found that they were blockaded 
with ice; they landed and guarded the plunder until arrange- 
ments could be made for its transportation by land. The 
weather took a change the second of January. It commenced 
snowing, and continued two days and nights; after it ceased, 
it was from twenty to twenty-four inches deep. During this 
time we remained stationary, On the third, the army resumed 
its march, wading through a deep snow. We had to stop early 
in the afternoon to prepare our encampment; to rake the snow 
away, make fires, and pitch our tents, was no trifling task; 
and after this we had to get bark or bushes to lie on; the linn, 
in this case, was of great service to us. Many of the horses 
gave out and sleds broke down; consequently, the plunder had 
to be pulled or carried by the men. I have seen six Kentuckians 
substituted instead of a horse, pulling their plunder, drudging 
along through the snow, and keeping pace with the foremost. 
In marching to this place we came through some good land, 
particularly the river bottoms which are very rich. Wolf-town, 
which is about half way between Fort Defiance and the Rapids, 
is a handsome situation. This has formerly been an Indian 
town. We reached Roche De Baut the 9th, four miles above 
Hull’s road, a place where some French had formerly lived. 
Early next morning (as cold a morning as the Kentuckians 
ever experienced) a detached party of six hundred and seventy- 
six men marched in front of the baggage and went on four 
miles below the foot of the Rapids, in order to examine if it 
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were true, as said by some passengers from the right wing 
of the army, that there were six hundred Indians encamped 
and picketed-in six miles below the Rapids. The detachment 
marched within two miles of the place and sent spies, but they 
discovered no signs of Indians. The party remained all night, 
and partook of an elegant supper of parched corn, and re- 
turned to camp in the morning. 


11th. Some fresh signs of Indians were seen near this en- 
campment. A detachment of twenty-four men was sent im- 
mediately under the command of Capt. Williams. They had not 
got far before they discovered the Indians; the firing com- 
menced on both sides nearly at the same time, The Indians 
stood but a little time before they ran, but not until they lost 
some of their savage blood. Capt, Williams pursued them some 
miles, but could not overtake them. By the signs of blood, some 
of them must have been badly wounded. They left behind 
them two of their horses, a brass kettle, and some other plun- 
der. One of Capt. Williams’ men received a wound in the 
arm and another got shot through his hat. Capt. Edmiston, 
who was one of the party, got his gun shot through the breech. 


13th. Two Frenchmen came in camp last night from the 
river Raisin, who received information of the army being here 
by those Indians that Capt. Williams pursued, who got there 
the night after the skirmish and stopped only a few minutes, 
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and then went on to Malden. Those Frenchmen solicited pro- 
tection and assistance, stating the abuse they had received 
from the Indians, and the danger they were in of losing their 
lives and property. 


15th. Arrived in camp this morning clothing from Ken- 
tucky. The ladies who sent this clothing deserve the highest 
encomiums. If it had not been for their unexampled exertions, 
we must have suffered beyond conception. May they long live 
under the auspicious protection of a free government, and 


may kind heaven reward their unparalleled benevolence! 


Another Frenchman came to camp, confirming what was 
stated by the others. We now began to recruit after our labor- 
ious march, and after being deprived of a sufficiency of pro- 
visions. Although we have been without flour ever since we 
came here, yet we have been better supplied with provisions 
than we have been since we embarked in the service. We have 
here in possession many large fields of corn, probably three 
hundred acres. We have erected a great many pounding ma- 
chines to prepare it for our use. This place has a solemn ap- 
pearance, The inhabitants have fled, and the Indians or 
British have burned their houses, leaving some of the chimneys 
standing. By every appearance, this has been a respectable 
settlement. Four miles below our encampment are the remains 


of the old British garrison. 
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17th. A Frenchman came yesterday from the river Raisin; 
he said two companies of British had just arrived from Can- 
ada, and the Indians were collecting and intended to burn 
Frenchtown in a few days. By the repeated solicitations of 
the French, and being counselled by some of the field-officers, 
the General has been induced to order out a detachment of 
five hundred and seventy men destined to the river Raisin; 
it was said, contrary to the instructions of Gen. Harrison.* 
The detachment started** early with three days’ provisions, 
and proceeded on twenty miles near to Presqu’ Isle, a French 
village on the south side of the Maumee River, The sight of 
this village filled each heart with emotions of cheerfulness 
and joy; for we had been nearly five months in the wilderness, 
exposed to every inconvenience, and excluded from everything 
that had the appearance of a civilized country. When the inhab- 
itants of the village discovered us, they met us with a white 
flag and expressed particular friendship for us. They in- 
formed us the British and Indians had left Frenchtown a few 
days ago, and had gone to Brownstown. About three hours 
after dark, a reinforcement of one hundred and ten men 
overtook us, commanded by Col. Allen. Some time in the latter 
part of the night an express came from the river Raisin, in- 


forming Col. Lewis there were four hundred Indians and two 


*Who, in fact, wanted Winchester to wait for him at the Miami rapids. 

— ED. 
**The French, who were looking at us when we started, were heard 
to say we were not men enough. 
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companies of British there,* and that Colonel Elliott was to 
start the next morning from Malden with a reinforcement. 


18th. We started early, in order to get there before Col. 
Elliott; after travelling fifteen miles, mostly on the ice, we 
received information of the enemy being there waiting for 
us; we were then within three miles of Frenchtown; we pro- 
ceeded on with no other view than to conquer or die. When 
we advanced in sight of the town and were about a quarter 
of a mile from it, the British saluted us by the firing of a piece 
of cannon; they fired it three times, but no injury was sus- 
tained. During this time we formed the line of battle, and, 
raising a shout,** advanced on them briskly; they soon com- 
menced the firing of their small arms, but this did not deter 
us from a charge; we advanced close and let loose on them; 
they gave way, and we soon had possession of the village with- 
out the loss of a man! Three were slightly wounded. Twelve 
of their warriors were slain and scalped, and one prisoner 
taken before they got to the woods. In retreating, they kept 
*This was Major Reynolds’ detachment of 50 Canadian militia and 
100, or so, Indians. — ED. 
** A Frenchman who lived in this village said when the word came the 
Americans were in sight, there was an old Indian smoking at his fire- 
side; the Indian exclaimed, “Ho, de Mericans come; I suppose Ohio men 
come, we give them another chase’ (alluding to the time they chased 
Gen. Tupper from the Rapids). He walked to the door smoking, ap- 
parently very unconcerned, and looked at us till we formed the line 
of battle and rushed on them with a mighty shout! he then called out 


“Kentuck, by God!” and picked up his gun and ran to the woods like 
a wild beast. 
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up some firing. We pursued them half a mile to the woods, 
which were very brushy and suited to their mode of fighting. 
As we advanced, they were fixing themselves behind logs, 
trees, &c. to the best advantage; our troops rushed on them 
resolutely and gave them Indian play, took the advantage of 
trees, &c. and kept them retreating a mile and a half in the 
woods. During this time a heavy fire was kept up on both 
sides; at length, after a battle of three hours and five minutes, 
we were obliged to stop the pursuit on account of the approach 
of night and retire to the village; we collected our wounded 
and carried them to the village, leaving our dead on the 
ground. In this action the Kentuckians displayed great bra- 
very, after being much fatigued with marching on the ice; 
cowardice was entirely discountenanced; each was anxious 
to excel his fellow-soldiers in avenging his injured country; 
those only fell in the rear who were most fatigued. Our loss 
in this action was eleven killed and fifty wounded.* Although 
the enemy had the advantage of the village in the first attack, 
and of the woods in the second, their loss, by the best infor- 
mation, far exceeded ours. A Frenchman stated they had 
fifty-four killed and a hundred and forty wounded,** part 
of whom were carried to his house, on Sand Creek, a few 


miles from the village. An express and the Indian prisoner 


*It would have been better for us if we had been contented with the 
possession of the village, without pursuing them to the woods. 


**This would have been more than the total British force engaged at 
Frenchtown. — ED. 
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were sent immediately to the Rapids. Some dispute arose be- 
tween the Indians and some of the French on Sand Creek; the 
Indians killed an old man and his wife; in consequence of this 
the French were enraged, and resolved to get revenge, They 
applied to us for assistance, but it was thought improper to 
leave the village, though some of them had assisted us and 
fought in the front of the battle. 


19th. A party was sent out to the battleground to bring in 
the dead, which were found scalped and stripped except one. 
In going over the battle-ground, great signs were seen (by the 
blood and where they had been dragged through the snow) 
of a considerable loss on the part of the enemy. Two of the 
wounded died. The British left a considerable quantity of 
provisions and some store goods, which answered us a valuable 
purpose. The wounded could have been as well accommodated 
here with every necessary as in any part of Kentucky. Apples, 
cider, sugar, butter, and whiskey appeared to be plenty. The 
river Raisin runs an east course through a level country, in- 
terspersed with well-improved farms, and is seventy or eighty 
yards wide; the banks are low. Frenchtown is situated on 
the north side of this river, not more than three miles from 
the place it empties into Lake Erie. There is a row of dwelling- 
houses, about twenty in number, principally frame, near the 
bank, surrounded with a fence made in the form of picketing, 
with split timber, from four to five feet high; this was not 
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designed as a fortification, but to secure their yards and 
gardens. 


21st. A reinforcement of two hundred and thirty men ar- 
rived in the afternoon; also Gen. Winchester, Col. Wells, Major 
M’Clanahan, Capt. Hart, surgeons Irvin and Montgomery, 
and some other gentlemen, who came to eat apples and drink 
cider, having been deprived of every kind of spirits nearly two 
months. The officers having viewed and laid off a piece of 
ground for a camp and breatworks, resolved that it was too 
late to remove and erect fortifications that evening; farther, 
as they resolved to remove early next day, it was not thought 
worth while, though materials were at hand, to fortify the 
right wing, which therefore encamped in the open field,* and 
Col. Wells, their commander, set out for the Rapids late in 
the evening. A Frenchman arrived here late in the evening 
from Malden, and stated that a large number of Indians and 
British were coming on the ice with artillery to attack us; 
he judged their number to be three thousand;** this was not 
believed by some of our leading men, who were regaling them- 
selves with whiskey and loaf sugar; but the generality of the 
troops put great confidence in the Frenchman’s report, and 
expected some fatal disaster to befall us; principally because 
Gen, Winchester had taken up his headquarters nearly half a 
*This want of precaution was a great cause of our mournful defeat! 


**In fact, the British and Indian force, under Col. Procter, numbered 
only about 1,000. — ED. 
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mile from any part of the encampment, and because the right 
wing was exposed. Ensign Harrow was sent with a party of 
men, some time after night, by the orders of Col. Lewis, to 
bring in all the men, either officers or privates, that he might 
find out of their quarters. After finding some and giving them 
their orders, he went to a brick house, about a mile up the 
river, and entered a room; finding it not occupied, he immedi- 
ately went above stairs and saw two men, whom he took to 
be British officers, talking with the landlord. The landlord 
asked him to walk down into a stove room, and handing his 
bottle, asked him to drink, and informed him “there was no 
danger, for the British had not a force sufficient to whip us.” 
So Harrow returned about 1 o’clock and reported to Col. Lewis 
what he had seen. Col. Lewis treated the report with coolness, 
thinking the persons seen were only some gentlemen from 
town; just at daybreak the reveille began to beat, as usual; 
this gave joy to the troops, who had passed the night under 
the apprehensions of being attacked before day. The reveille 
had not been beating more than two minutes before the sen- 
tinels fired three guns in quick succession; this alarmed our 
troops, who quickly formed and were ready for the enemy 
before they were near enough to do execution. The British 
immediately discharged their artillery, loaded with balls, 
bombs, and grape-shot, which did little injury; they then at- 
tempted to make a charge on those in the pickets, but were 
repulsed with great loss. Those on the right being less secure 
for the want of fortification, were overpowered by a superior 
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force, and were ordered to retreat to a more advantageous 
piece of ground. They got in disorder and could not be 
formed.* The Indians pursued them from all quarters, and 
surrounded, killed, and took the most of them. The enemy 
again charged on the left with redoubled vigor, but were again 
forced to retire. Our men lay close behind the picketing through 
which they had portholes, and every one having a rest took 
sight that his ammunition might not be spent in vain. After a 
long and bloody contest, the enemy finding they could not, 
either by stratagem or force, drive us from our fortification, 
retired to the woods, leaving their dead on the ground, except 
a party that kept two pieces of cannon in play on our right. 
A sleigh was seen three or four hundred yards from our lines 
going towards the right, supposed to be laden with ammuni- 
tion to supply the cannon. Four or five men rose up and fired 
at once, and killed the man and wounded the horse. Some In- 
dians who were hid behind houses continued to annoy us with 
scattering balls. At this time bread from the commissary’s 
house was handed round among our troops, who sat composed- 
ly eating and watching the enemy at the same time. Being 
thus refreshed, we discovered a white flag advancing toward 
us; it was generally supposed to be for a cessation of arms that 
our enemies might carry off their dead, which were numerous, 
although they had been bearing away both dead and wounded 


*When the right wing began to retreat, it is said orders were given 
by some of the officers to the men in the eastern end of the picketing to 
march out to their assistance. Capt. Price and a number of men sailed 
out. Capt. Price was killed, and most of the men. 
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during the action; but how were we surprised and mortified 
when we heard that Gen. Winchester with Col, Lewis had 
been taken prisoners by the Indians in attempting to rally 
the right wing, and that Gen. Winchester had surrendered 
us prisoners of war to Col. Procter! Major Madison, then the 
highest in command, did not agree to this until Col. Procter 
had promised* that the prisoners should be protected from 
the Indians, the wounded taken care of, the dead collected and 
buried, and private property respected. It was then with ex- 
treme reluctance our troops accepted this proposition; there 
was scarcely a person that could refrain from shedding tears! 
Some pleaded with the officers not to surrender, saying they 
would rather die on the field! We had only five killed and 
twenty-five or thirty wounded inside of the pickets. 


*Col. Procter had informed Gen. Winchester he would afford him an 
opportunity of surrendering his troops, and if not accepted he would 
let loose the Indians on us, who would burn the town, and he would not 
be accountable for their conduct. Gen. Winchester, not knowing how we 
had resisted their efforts, thought probably it would be the case. 


But why did not Col. Procter make his proposition before he had ex- 
erted all his skill in trying to burn the town and to set the Indians on 
us? Procter knew very well he had done all that was in his power with 
the force he had then, and he was then less able to rout us from the 
town than he was at first. 


The British informed us afterwards that Col. Procter had ordered a 
general retreat to Malden, and that they had spiked four pieces of their 
cannon! but he thought he would demand a surrender, according to 
custom. 


Our officers, knowing that we had but little ammunition, and the 
troops still exposed to the fire of the cannon, thought proper to 
surrender. 
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